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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 





e ————Let one great day 
To celebrated sports aud floral play 
Be set aside !” 

The annual exhibition of Flowers and Fruits by 
the Massacuusertrs Horticutturat Sociery, 
took place at their Rooms, 23 Tremont Row, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 1th, 20th, and 
Qst of September. 

The specimens of Fruit (the particulars of which 
are here withgiven by the Chairman c* the Fruit Com- 
mittee) were very fine, and exceeded, both in quan- 
tity and quality those of any former season. 

Owing to the extreme heat of the weather, and | 
the continued drought in July and August, Au- | 
tumn’s Queen, che gorgeous Dahlia, did not appear | 
at the exhibition in all her glory. But notwith-) 
standing the almost total failure of the Dahlia | 
bloom, the floral part of the show was much better | 
than our friends or ourselves anticipated. When 
it was made known to the cultivators, and to the | 
lovers of flowers, that the place of the Dahlia must 
be filled up, by sach cut flowers as could be pro-| 
cured, the disposition to contribute became gener- | 
al, and the supply was equal to our wants. Before | 
the appointed hour had arrived to open the Rooms | 
for the public, every vial, dish and _ basket, was, 
filled, and all was in readiness for the inspection, | 


and we trust gratification, of the lovers of Flora) 





and Pomona. | 

The contributors will please accept our thanks | 
and acknowledgments, for their liberal contribu- 
tions, and their kind aid. If we haye omitted, in 





genus,” says Loudon, “are beyond comparison the From Thomas Lee, Esq. Brookline, several beau- 
most delightful productions of the vegetable world.” | tiful little plants in bloom and a great variety of 
5 A 


This specimen was very beautiful, and was greatly , cut flowers, Roses, &c. 


admired. Maranta zebrina, Acacia, (four varieties, ) | —— " 
‘Ads ; se ; a - mh 1 al “wt From J. D. H. Williams, Esq. Roxbury, Taxus 
y. sli . at: : e * arly i eye + . . ° ° 

sia crenulata, Mannettia glabra, Brythrina | eommunis, Callistenum lanceolatum. 


Crista-galli, Nerine Fothergilli, &c. a 
ee ee From Mr T. Rundle, Fig and Dwarf apple tree, 


A > is Vo J , , ° . . 
From John Lemist, Esq. of Roxbury. both in fruit. 


Citrus myrtifolia, (two plants,) Erica cruenta, 
(two plants,) Cycas revoluta, Ilex aureo-marginata, 
and a very splendid Bouquet. 

From Mrs Bigelow, of Medford, two very fine 
These plants 


From Mr John Arnold, Boston, Camellia japonica 
alba pleno, in fine bloom. 

Dantias.—From Col. Wilder, var. Suffolk Hero, 
| Elphinstones Diana, do. purple Perfection, Marquis 
|of Northampton, Conqueror of Europe, Brown’s 
quilled Perfection, &c. 





specimens of Cupressus stricta. 
were placed at the entrance of the rooms and| 
made a handsome appearance. 
From E. Breed, Esq. Charlestown. 


From John C. Gray, Esq. Widnall’s Tr: , 
idnai’s Pritinephant, 


Two very fine specimens of Cockscomb. 

Fron Messrs Hovey, var. Mrs Rushton, Liberty, 
Juliet, Rival Yellow, Middlesex Rival, Conqueror 
of Europe, Rosa Superba, Ruby, Diaden of Flora, 


From the Botanic Garden Cambridge, by Mr W. 
EK. Carter. 

Ficus elastica, Ficus australis, Diosma ericoides, 
Taxus Chinensis, Strelitzia regina, Biconia Evan- &e, 
siana, Laurus crassifolia, do. evaltata, do. indica, From Dr J. C. 
Banksia, Rhododendron arboreum, do, hybridum, | Ophelia, Royal William, Countess of Liverpool, 
Eugenia australis, Pelargonium, Erica Caffra, do. | Dennisii, Beauty of Cambridge, Desdemona, Alba 
concinna, Erica empetroides, Myrtus flora pleno,| purpurea, Picta formosissima, Lady Mordwich, &c. 
do, narrow leaved, three seedling Camellia JAPCRiCa, From Messrs Winship, var. Countess of Liverpool, 
Metrosideros saligna, Eriobotrya japonica, Bauera | Royal William, Barrett’s Susanna, Prince George 
rubiwfolia, Acacia divaracata, Magnolia grandiflora, | of Cumberland, Dutchess of Buccleagh, &c. . 
Eucalyptus perfoliata, [lex crassifolia, Myrtus mu- 2 


iloward, var. Prince George, 


; alge From the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, by Mr 
cronata, Melastoma nepalensis, Acacia (7) do. sa-|yy- pp a... ee eM: ee. 
: : : \ . |W. E. Carter, Dennis’s Perfection, Lord Liverpool, 
ligna, Hakea, Double flowering Myrtle, Acacia rae rsa oe : 

a é 4 s a i Dennisii, Countess of Liverpool, Prince George, 
decipiens, Petunia hybrida, Fuschia grandiflora, Ridin te Geeabeuk Sind \ : 

. = “6 5s. ae 11a, irs oad WOO esdeinona Augusta, 

Lantana Cammara, Melaleuca tenuifolia, Calotham- | ¢ . = 
nus pubescens, do, quadrifida, Menziesia globularia, 
Bouvardia coccinea, Beaufortea decussata. 


Picta forusos.ssima. 

From Mr Jno Richardson, Dorchester, var, Lord 
Liverpool, Countess of Mansfield, Dennisii. 

From W. Phipps, Esq. and W. Farnsworth, Esq. 
of Roxbury, each a few fine flowers. 


From Messrs Winship of Brighton. 
Cassia sophore, Citrus nobilis minor, in fine fruit, 
Eugenia Australis, Agave Americana  variegata, 


our annexed statement, the name of any contributor, | Sparmannia africania, 2 varieties of Cyclamen persi- 
or an account of any specimens sent for exhibition, | eym,Vinearosea,Aucuba japonica, Gloxinia speciosa, 
we solicit the favor of a communication giving usa | Eupatorium odoratum, Maranta zebrina, Erica gra- 
list of the plants or flowers omitted, that they may | cilis, and spuria, rallota purpurea, Merpilus japonica, 
be added to our report. | Atriplex halimus, Asciepias persicifolia, Begonia 

From the Hon. John Lowell of Roxbury. /argyrostigma, Ficus clasticus, Daphne variegata, 

Pandanus utilis, Eugenia myrtifolia, Araucaria | Laurus, communis fol: variegata, Ruscus, racemo- 
excelsa, (rare and valuable.) This is a most superb | sus in fruit, Melaleuca diosmefolia, 
plant. The inhabitants of Chili call this noble or- From Mr H. Bowditch, Boston. 
nament of their forests araucanos. This genus ” Fine specimens of Myrtles and Orange trees in 
Sweet observes “may be termed the handsomest| fait, Aloysia citriodora, Fuchsia, Erica, Acacia, &c. 
genus of plants with which we are acquainted.” 2 
Bignonia discolor, Acrostichum alcicorne, Asple- 
nium (?) Casuarina equisetifolia. 

From J. P. Cushing, Esq. Watertown. 

Astrapra Wallichii, Epiphyllim Ackermanni, Ma- 
ranta vcorina, Amaryllis Belladonna, (several pots 
in bloom,) Hippeastrums, (seedlings in bloom,) Erica 
glauca, Alpinia mutans, Rochea falcata, Trevirana 
coccinea, Phienia daclylifera, Hippeastrums, (seed- 
lings in bloom,) Mespilus (7) and a tine cut blossom 
of Crinum amabile. 

From Marshall P. Wilder, Esq. of Hawthorn 
Grove, Dorchester. 

Stanhopea quadricornis, (Air plant from South 
America in fine bloom.) “The true species of this 


From Messrs Hovey, Oxalis Boweii. 

From Jno. Hovey, Roxbury. 

Yellow tea rose, Verbena melindre, Passiflora 
racemosa. 

From Mr Mason of Charlestown. 





fruit, and Diosma ericoides. 
From Mr Williain Meller, Roxbury, four plants 
Citrus Decumana, 
From Dr J. C. Howard, Woodland, Brookline. 
A fine specimen of Yucca and other plants. 





From Messrs O. and W. Wales of Dorchester, 
var. Red Rover, Lady Fordwich, Widnall’s Perfec- 
tion, Dennisii, and Dutchess of Buccleugh, 


On the second and third days of exhibition, there 
was a basket of choice specimens handed to the 
committee, with a request that they should be placed 
in the stands incog. The request was complied 
with. All that we feel permitted to say in our re- 
port is, that the flowers were much admired; we 
classed them among the fairest of the fair. 

By Samuel Walker of Roxbury, var. Napoleon, 
Desdemona, Dennisii, King of Dalrlias, Metropo- 





Phylica er:coides, Acacia armata, and two other | 
| varieties, Verbena melindre, great variety of double | 
ten week stocks, Viburnum tinus, three varieties of 
Erica, Rhododendron arboreum, Orange tree with | 


litan, Calypso, Widnall’s Perfection, Mrs Broad- 
wood, Dutchess of Bucelengh, Jackson’s Rival Yel- 
‘low, Lady Ann, Douglass Glory, Belledonna, Autro 
| purpurea, Granta, Well’s white, Harding’s bride, 
Ophelia, Beauty of Cambridge, Urania, Barrett’s 
Susanna, and Beauty of Bedford. 


Bovquets.—From Mirs. J. H. Gardner, of Rox- 
bury; Dr J. C. Howard of Brookline ; John Lemfst, 
Esq. of Roxbury; W. E. Carter of Cambridge; 
Messrs Hovey, and S. Sweetser, Esq. of Cam- 
bridgeport; Messrs Winship, Brighton, W. Kenrick, 
| Newton, and 8. Walker. 

A small bouquet, presented by Mrs, E. Breed, 
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of Charlestown, containing specimens of | St petia L| upon the abject of els ints, “whteh conned them to) | dressed with festoons of 
pulehella, and Bignonia Evansiana, was much ad- hes connected with some of the earliest events that | 


mired. 

Cut flowers of various descriptions from T. Lee, 
Esq. Col. Wilder, E. Breed, Esq. Hon. KE. Vose, 
Messrs Richardson, Phipps, Farnsworth, Gardener, 
Sweetser, Breck, Warren, Winship, Hovey and Co. | 
Jno. Hovey, Mason, Miller, and Carter. 

From Joseph Breck & Co., a superb collection 
of German Asters of every variety. Thirteen dis- 
tinct varieties of Zinnia elegans, of the following 
colors :—white, blush, pink, violet, light purple, 
dark purple, salmon, yellow, orange, light scarlet, 
dark scarlet, light crimson, and deep crimson.— 


Specimens of Euphorbia variegata, Centauris of 


sorts ; improved variegated, and other Marigolds, 
together with great a variety of other annnals, and 
cut flowers. 

The wreaths were made and presented by Messrs 
D. Haggerston, J. W. Russell, and E. Sayers, 


We shall close our report with a few brief re- 
marks, and some quotations from various authors on 
the love, and use made of flowers by the inhabi- 
tants of several parts of the world, 

“ Flowers !” says Mr Bowring, * v aut a hundred 
associations the word brings to mg mind! Of 
what countless songs, and sacred, 
and divine, are they the subject! A flower in 
England, [and we will add America,| is some- 
thing to the botanist,—but only if it be rare; to 
the florist,—but only if it be beautiful: even the 
poet and the moralizer seldom bend down to its 
eloquent silence. The peasant never utters to it 
an ejaculation—the ploughman (all but one) care- 
lessly tears it up with his share—no maiden thinks 
of wreathing it—no youth aspires to wear it: but 
in Spain ten to one but it becomes a minister of 
love, that it hears the voice of poetry, that it 
crowns the brow of beauty. Thus how sweetly 
an anonymous cancionero sings : 


sweet delicate 


Put on your brightest richest dress, 
Wear all your gems, blest vale of ours ' 
My fair one comes in her loveliness, 


She comes to gather flowers. 


“ Garland me wreaths, thou fertile vale ; 
Woods of green your coronets bring ; 
Pinks of red, and lilies pale, 
Come with your fragrant offering. 
Mingle your charms of hue and smell, 
Which Flora wakes in her spring-tide hours ! 
My fair one comes across the dell. 


She comes to gather flowers. 


“Twilight of morn! from thy misty tower 
Seatter the trembling pearls around, 
Hang up thy gems on fruit and flower, 
Bespangle the dewy ground ! 

Phoebus, rest on thy ruby wheels— 
l.ook, and envy this world of ours; 
For my fair one now descends the hills, 
She comes to gather flowers. 


List! for the breeze on wings serene 
Through the light foliage sails ; 
Hidden amidst the forest g 
Warble the nightingales! 
Hailing the glorious birth of day 
With music's best, divinest powers, 

Hither my fair one bends her way, 
She comes to gather flowers.” 
Lonpon Macazine, Spanish Romances, No. 3. 


een 


| historv records. 


} 


| the arts. 


| the great mosque, it was one of the 








The mythologies of al] nations 


| 


——————— —— Oe 


hides Jessan ine and 
large bunches of variegated flowers, consisting of 
Orange, Myrtle, Red and White Roses, &c. They 


are full of them; and in all times they have been | afford a ; erfume which those who are not habitua. 


| associated with the soldiery, the government, and 


Thus the patriot was crowned with oak ; | 


| the hero and the poet with bay; and beauty with | 


jthe myrtle. Peace had her olive; Bacchus his 


to send out oracular voices in the winds. 


ted to s'ch choice flowers can scarcely conceive, 
The tombs are mostly of white, a few inlaid with 


colored marble. A manuscript Bible, which was 


| presented by a Jew to the Synagogue, was adorned 
ivy; and whole groves of oak-trees were thought | 


One of | 


the most pleasing parts of state-splendor has been | 


associated with flowers, as Shakspeare seems to 

have had in his mind when he wrote that beautiful 

line respecting the accomplished prince, Hamlet : 
“ The expectancy and rose of the fair state ” 

It was this that brought the gentle 
roses into such unnatural broils in the civil wars: 
and still the united countries of Great Britain have 
each a floral emblem: Scotland has its thistle, Tre- 
land its shamrock, and England the rose. France, 
under the Bourbons, had the golden lily. 

The different festivals in England, have each 
their own peculiar plant or plants, to be used in 
their celebration; at Easter the willow as a sub- 
stitute for the palm; at Christmas, the holly and 
the mistletoe ; on May-day every flower in bloom, 
but particularly the hawthorn or May-bush. In 
Persia they have a festival called the Feast of 
Roses, lasts the whole time they are in 
bloom. Formerly, it was the custom, and still is 
in some parts of the country, to scatter flowers on 
the celebration of a wedding, 
even of a funeral. 

It was formerly the custom also, to carry gar- 
lands before the bier of a maiden, and to hang 
them, and scatter flowers over her grave : 


whie h 


a christening, or 


The Queen scattering flowers : 
“ Sweets.to the sweet. Farewell! 
I hoped thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 


And not have strewed thy grave. 


Hamcer, Act v. Scene 1. 


In Tripoli, on the celebration of a wedding, the 
baskets of sweetmeats, &c. sent as wedding pres- 
ents, are covered with flowers; and although it is 
well known that they frequently communicate the 
plague, the inhabitants will even prefer running the 


risk, when that dreadful disease is abroad, rather | 


than lose the enjoyment they have in their love of 
flowers. 
bouquet of fresh flowers, if they can be procured, if 
not, of artificial, is fastened at the head of her 
coffin. Upon the death of a Moorish lady of qual- 
ity, every place is filled with fresh flowers and 
burning perfumes : at the head of the body is placed 
a large bouquet, of part artificial, and part natural, | 

jaa richly ornamented with silver: and additions 
are continually made to it. The author who de- 


family of 


When a woman in Tripoli dies, a large | 


| 








with flowers; and silver vases filled with flowers 
were placed upon the ark which contained the sa- 
cred MS.* 

The ancients used wreaths of flowers in their 
entertainments, not only for pleasure, but also from 
a notion that their odour prevented the wine from 
intoxicating them; they used other perfumes on 
the same account. Beds of flowers are not merely 
fictitious. The Highlanders of Scotland commonly 
sleep on heath, which is said to make a delicious 
bed; and beds are, in Italy, often filled with the 
leaves of trees, instead of down or feathers. It is 
an old joke against the effeminate Sybarites, that 
one of them complaining he had not slept all night, 
and being asked the reason why, said that a rose. 
leaf had got folded under him. 

In Naples, and in the vale of Cachemere (I have 
been told also that it sometimes occurs in Chester,) 
gardens are formed on the roofs of houses: “On a 
standing roof of wood is Jaid covering of fine 
earth, which shelters the building from the great 
quantity of snow that falls in the winter 
This fence communicates an equal warmth in win- 


season, 


| ter, as a refreshing coolness in summer, when the 


tops of the houses, which are planted with a vari- 
ety of flowers, exhibit at a distance the spacious 
view of a beautiful chequered parterre.” The fa- 
mous hanging gardens of Babylon were on the 
enormous walls of that city. 

A garden usually makes a part of every Paradise, 
even of Mahomet’s, from which women are exclu- 
ded,—women, whom gallantry has so associated 
with flowers, that we are told, in the Malay lan- 
guage, one word serves for both.t In Milton’s Par- 
adise, the occupation of Adam and Eve was to tend 
the flowers, to prune the luxuriant branches, and 
support the roses, heavy with beauty. Poets have 
taken pleasure in painting gardens in ail the bril- 
liancy of imagination. See the garden of Alci- 
nous in Homer’s Odyssey; those of Morgana, Al- 
cina, and Armida, in the Italian poets: the gar- 
dens fair 

“Of Hesperus and his daughters three, 
Who sing about the golden tree ;” 
and Proserpina’s garden, and the Bower of Bliss 
in Spenser’s Fairie Queene, The very mention of 
_their name seems to embower one in leaves and 
blossoms. 

It is a matter of some taste to arrange a bouquet 

| of flowers judiciously ; even in language, we have a 


scribes these customs also mentions a lady of high | | finer idea of colours, when such are placed together 


rank, who regularly attended the tomb of her 

daughter, who had been three years dead ; she al- | 
ways kept it in repair, and, with the exception of | 
grandest in 
Tripoli. 
the tomb had always been supplied with the most 
expensive flowers, placed in beautiful vases ; and, 
in addition to these, a great quantity of fresh Ara- 
bian Jessamines, threaded on thin slips of the palm- 
leaf, were hung in festoons and tassels about this 
revered sepulchre. 
family, which is called the T'urbar, is of the purest 
white marble, and is filled with an immense quan- 


It was, perhaps, the general power of sympathy | tity of fresh flowers; most of the tombs being 


From the time of the young lady’s death, | arrangement has been happily touched upon by 


The mausoleum of the royal | 


} 
| 


j 
} 


| 
| 





|as look well together in substance. Do we read 
of white, purple, red, and yellow flowers, they do 
not present to us so exquisite a picture, as if we 
read of yellow and purple, white and red, Their 


some of our poets : 


—* Th’ Azores send 


her jessamine, remote 


Their Jessamine ; 
Caffraia: foreigners from many lands, 
They form one social shade, as if convened 
By magic summons of th’ meee lyre 





* See Tully’ s Narrative of a Reside nee in Tripoli, 
+See Lalla Rookh, page 303. Sixth edition. 
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Yet just arrangement, rarely brought to pass 
But by a master’s hand, disposing well 

The gay diversities of leaf and flower, 

Must lend its aid t’ illustrate all their charms, 

And dress the regular, yet various scene. 

ant behind plant aspiring, in the van 

The dwarfish; in the rear retired, but still 

Sublime above the rest, the statelier stand.” 
Cowper. 


What is here said on the subject of arrange- 
ment is of course addressed to those who are un- | 
acquainted with botany ; those who study that de- | 
lightful science will, most probably, prefer a botan- 
ical arrangement, observing however to place the 
smaller plants of each division next the spectator, 
and thus proceeding gradually to the tallest and 
most distant; so that the several divisions will 
form strips irregular in their width. 

A friend has obliged me, says a celebrated wri- 
ter, with the following lines, paraphrased from the 
Greek of Meleager. “This delicious little Greek 
poem,” says he, “is one of those which I always 
seem to scent the very odor of, as if I held a bunch 
of flowers to my face. 

“ A flowery crown will I compose— 
I'll weave the crocus, weave the rose ; 
I'll weave narcissus, newly wet, 
The hyacinth, and violet ; 
And myrtle shall supply me green, 
And lilies langh in light between: 
That the rich tendrils of my beanty’s hair 
May burst into their crowning flowers, and light the painted 
, air.” 
Per order, Ss. WALKER, 


Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, 

The exhibition of the fruits, of all kinds, far sur- 
passed that of all former years, not only in the 
variety, but also in the increased proportion of the 
new and finest kinds which never yet have been 
seen or known at any former exhibition. Gener- 
ally speaking, all the fruits which were on these 
days exhibited, were fine. The fruits offered by 
Messrs Manning and Ives, whose gardens are con- 
tiruous, occupied nearly the whole of the Western 
table, and amongst those especially of Mr Manning 
were many of the new kinds of Pears, so lately in- 
troduced, and which are now fast coming into bear- 
ing. These above constituted the finest selection 
of the kind, which has ever yet been witnessed in 
the country. 

The following is the account of the exhibition. 





From the Hon. John Lowell, specimens of two 
varieties of Pears; one the Beurre Spence, which | 
M. Van Mons had once designated as the finest | 
pear he had ever raised; the specimen an oblong | 
good sized fruit, contracted near the summit, of a | 
yellow russety color, the flavor delicious. Also | 
the Beurre Crappeaux, another variety sent to Mr 
Lowell by the Chevalier Parmentier of Enghien ; a | 
fruit of medium size and turbinate form, bright , 
scarlet next the sun and yellow in the shade, beurre | 
and of delicious flavor. 

From the Hon. Mr Vose, President of the So- | 
ciety. 

Pears.—W illiams Bon Chretien, Andrews, Passe | 
Colmar, Lewis, Napoleon, Duchesse D’Angouleme, 
Urbaniste, Brocaus Bergamotte, Julienne, Mouille 
Bouche. 

Apples.—Hawthorndean, English Codlin, Large 
Red Sweeting. 


| water Grapes, of out-door culture, 


Peaches,—Grosse Mignonne, George IV., Red 


and Yellow Rareripe. | 


Grapes, —Chasselas ; and an ornamented basket 


‘of fruit. 


Mcelons.— A tine large yellow variety of the Rock 
Melon from Paris. 

Presented by S. Walker, from the garden of | 
Madam Eustis, Roxbury, a fine specimen of Sweet- | 
Also a lirge 
basket of fine Peaches. 

From J. L. Moffat, Esq. Roxbury, a basket of 
yellow Tomatoes. 

From Enoch Barlett, Esq. Vice President of the 
Society. 

Pears.— Bartlett or Williams Bon Chretien, Syl- 
vanche Vert, Wertemberg, formerly received as 
Capiaumont, Dix. 

“Ipples.—Ribston Pippin. 

Lemon Peach. 

From Mr Downer, a variety of fine fruits as fol- 
lows, ° 

Pears.—-Heathcot, Beurre d’Aremberg, Passe 
Colmar, Dix, Knight’s seedling, Bezi Vaet, Forelle, 
Iron, Lewis, Catillac, Beurre Diel, Roi de Wur- 
temborg, Williams Bon Chretien, Andrews Moor- 
fowl Egg, and Wilkinson. 

-Ipples.— Pumpkin sweeting, Siberian Crab, Pom- 


ime @api, Pound, Porter, Seaver sweet, Hales, Lys- 
2 


com, None such, Gardener’s sweeting, Spice and 
other varieties. 

Grapes.—Isabella, Catawba, Miller’s Burgundy, 
white Chasselas, and another variety, all from the 
open air. 

Peaches.—Rareripe. 

From Mr Richards, numerous fine specimens as 
follows. 

Pears.—Howard. 

“Apples. —Ribstone pippin, and Fal] Sops of wine. 

Peaches,—Two varieties, one a seedling. 

From Messrs Winship of Brighton, beautiful 
specimens of the Shepardia Eleagnoides, consisting 
of branches loaded with fruit ; the fruit fine for jel- 
lies and preserves, and highly grateful to the taste 
when ameliorated by frost. 

From William Oliver, Esq. of Dorchester. 

Pears.—Dix, Wurtemberg, Broca’s Bergamotte, 
St. Ghislain, Duchesse D’Angouleme. 

Peaches.—President, Petite Mignonne. 

Grapes.— Chasselas, very fine, open culture. 

From Mrs Bourne of Boston, Clingstone peach. 

From Mr John Arnold of Milton. 

Grapes.—Black Hamburg, two fine clusters, one 


| weighing 2 3-4 Ibs., and the other 3 3-4 Ibs.; also 


fine clusters of the Muscat of Lunel. 


From Mr George Newhall of Dorchester. 

Pears.—W urtemberg and Fulton, Williams Bon 
Chretien, and Broea’s Bergamotte. 

-Ipples.— Porter and Pearmain, 

Peaches.—Jacques Rareripe, Moore’s Rareripe, 
Yellow Red Rareripe, a seedling variety, also 
another large Yellow Seedling Rareripe, very fine. 

From E. Breed, Esq. of Charlestown. 

Pears.—-Orange, Julienne, Seckel, Duchesse 
D’Angouleme, and Williams Bon Chretien, 

Plums.—Green Gage. 

Grapes. —W hite, Muscat of Alexandria, and a 
basket containing fine peaches and a variety of 
other fruits. 

From Mr Wm, Meller of Roxbury. 

Grapes.—Black Hamburg, and Sweet Water. 





| Peaches. —Seedling varieties. 


From Mr Joseph Balch of Roxbury. 

Pears. - Blanquette, Williams Bon Chretien, and 
a Variety from France. 

elpples.—A variety from England. 

Gram s.—A basket of Black Hamburg, and Black 
Prince, &c. all fine. 

From Messrs Mason of the Charlestown vine- 
yard. 

Grapes.—Purple Constantia, Lombardy, Black 


Hamburg, and White Chasselas. All affording 


}ample evidence of the most skilful cultivation. 


From Isaac P, Davis, Esq. of the city. A su- 
perb Black Apple, resembling polished ebony. A 
most beautiful fruit from the garden of Mr Cushing 
at Belmont, from a dwarf tree received from France, 
and said to be of American origin, name un- 
known, 

From Dr J, C. Howard, Woodland, in Brookline, 

Pears.— Golden Beurre, Cambridge, St. Michael, 
Beurre Rouge, and Bergamotte. 

Apples.—-Maiden’s Blush or 
Greening, and Ruddy Greening. 

Grapes.—Miller’s Burgundy, White Chasselas, 
and Black Hamburg, two splendid bunches of the 
latter on one lateral shoot, weighing together 5 Ibs. 
and 4 02z.; also, from out of door culture, Sweet- 
water, and IJsat}- la. 

Col. M. P. ‘Wilder, sent for exhibition the fol- 
lowing kinds of fruit. 

Pears.—-\ Aremberg, Belle et Bonne, Alpha, 
Gloux, Morceau, Buerre Thouin, St. Michael, 
Archangel, D’Amaulis, Beurre Yon Maruim, Ber- 
gamotte de Paques, Bourgomestre of Boston, Passe 
Colmar, Sageret Easter Buerre, Heathcot, Wurtem- 
berg, Beurre Diel,Bleeckers Meadow, a pear impor- 
ted for Urbaniste, and a pear name unknown from 
France. Fortune, a new and celebrated ppar, but 
not yet at maturity: also Kenrick Pear from Van 
Mons, but may be wrong. 

Piums —Coes Golden Drop. 
Rock musk melon. 

From Mr B. V. French from his estate in Brain- 
tree, the following kinds. 

Pears.—Cushing, Harvard, Wilkinson, Roman 
Beurre, Long Green, Saint Lezain, Old winter, Roi 
de Wurtemberg, Williains Bon Chretien, Tilling- 
ton, Spanish Bon Chretien, King’s Bon Chretien, 

“Ipples.—Monstrous Pippin, Yellow Bellflower 
Ortley Pippin, Mela Carla, Fameuse, Duke of Wel 
lington, Hawthorndean, Fall Sopsavine, Garden 
Royal, Devonshire Quarendon, Porter, Duteh Cod- 
lin, Garden Striped, Yellow Newton Pippin, Sweet 
Greening, Nonsuch, Sour Black Apple, 
Courtpendu Plat, Well’s pippin, Royal do., Scarlet 
nonpareil, English do., Danvers sweet, Red Doctor, 
High top sweeting, Esopus Spitzenberg, Green's 
everlasting, Bun, Newark King, Snow, King of the 
Pipps, Fearns pippin, Conway, Osgood, Ribstone 
pippin, Alexander, Vandavere, Jonathan, Surprise, 
Priestley, Moor’s red winter, Cumberland spice, 
Pumpkin spice, Mela de Rosemarino, French Bell- 
flower, Golden Reinett, Reinet de Autom, Tem- 
pleton winter sweet, Russett, Long Nonsuch, Old 
Pearmain, Side hill, Lady finger, Greening, Lewis, 
French’s sweet, Seaver sweet, York russett, Down- 
ton pippin, Pomme d’api, Siberian Crab, Murphy, 
Burraove, Virginia, Rock, Adam’s sweeting, Red 
Calville. 

Melons.--Long Carolina water, Pine, Green Flesh. 

Plums.—Red Queen’s Mother, a fine fruit. 

From Mr Ebenezer Holden of Dorchester, Porter 
apples, a beautiful specimen. 


Hawthorndean, 


Also the Black 


sweet, 
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From Dr J. Greene of Groton, the Foundling 


apple, a fine looking large red fruit. 


From Dr Joel Burnett of Southboro’, specimens 


of Burnet pear. 


From William Kenrick, Duchesse D’Angouleme 


pear. 

From Mr John Rayner, Brown's Buerre, Broca’s 
Bergamotte, and St. Mibhael pears. 

From Mr Hagegerston. 

Grapes. —Black Hamburg, &c. from the garden 
of Mr Cushing at Belmont, specimens of the most 
perfect cultivation. 

From Dr Z. B. Adams from his garden in Pearl 
street. Fine specimens of the old St. Michael 
which is still generally fine in cities, Also Seckel. 

From Mr Richard Ward of Roxbury. 

Pears.—Seckel, Williams Bon Chretien or Bart- 
lett, Andrews, and Pondlilly, Wurtemberg, and 
Bergamotte. 

Peaches. —Old Mixon, Red Rareripe, Sweetwa- 
ter, Yellow Rareripe, White do,, Cooledges Favor- 
ite, Jacques, Franklin Seedling. 

From Mr A. D. Williams. 

Pears. —W illiams Bon Chretien, Summer Thorn, 
Harvard; also a seedling pear, small, turbinate in 
form, and handsome, fine scarlet next the sun. 

-Ipples.—Fall, Sopsavine, Porter, and Horn Ap- 
ple, a large red beautiful fruit. 

Grapes.—Several very large and beautiful clus- 
ters of Black Hamburg. 

From Mr Sweetser of Cambridgeport. 

Pears. —Fulton, Andrews, Chelmsford, Julienne, 
Seckel, and Williams Bon Chretien. 

From Mr John Barnard of Dorchester, a pear for 
a new variety, 

From Mr Eames of Framingham, specimens of 
an apple from Detroit, a large, splendid red fruit. 

From Mr Rufus Howe of Dorchester, Urbaniste 
Pears, 

From Mr Joshua Gardner, Dorchester. 

Pears. —Cushing. 

Apples. —-Gravenstein, and Pomme 
Lady Apple, beautiful specimens, 


D’Api or 


From Mr George Brown, Beverly. 

Pears—a variety without name from France, 
said to be fine; a variety from Holland, a winter 
fruit, Seckel, and Brown Beurre, 

Apples.—-A large fine Sweeting, a superior 
fruit, Pomme D’Api, and the Drap D’Or of France. 

From Mr J. Hovey, a basket of Grapes of out of 
door cultivation. 

Fiom C. F. W. of Charlestown, Isabella Grapes. 

From Mr Alexander McLennan, from Oaklands 
in Watertown, Pomme D’Api and a variety of fine 
Peaches, &c. 

From Mr fharles Johnson of Weston, and from 
the farm formerly owned by Capt. John Mackay of 


the city, Hawthormiean apples, very beautiful. 


From Mrs T. Bigelow of Medford, 

Apples.—Monstrous Pippin, and beautiful speci- 
mens of Red apples from France. 

Peaches. —some fine specimens. 

Grapes.—Fine Chasselas, and Black Hamburg, 
Shaddocks very large, from her green-house, a va- 
riety of the citrus or orange tribe. 


From the garden of Mr Lemist of Roxbury, fine 
Black Hamburg grapes ; also a tree of the lime in 
fruit, 


From Mr Samuel Pond, from his garden at Cam- 
| bridgeport. 

Pears.—Beurre Diel, Cushing, Wurtemberg, and 
Andrews, 

Plums.—W hite Gage, and a variety supposed to 
be Hulings superb, Corse’s Field Marshal, Blue [n- 
peratrice, a fine fruit which sometimes has been 
_called Semiana ; also Duane’s Purple Plum. All 
ithe Plums exhibited by Mr Pond were exceedingly 
fine; and Duane’s Purple was very large and su- 

perb. Mr Pond has been very successful with 

Plums, having raised large quantities of this fine 
fruit during the past season. His situation is highly 
protected, the soil low, flat, moist, and but recently 
reclaimed froma salt marsh, ‘Though very bad 
and not at all suited to the Peach it proves fine for 
the Plum. 

From L. Baldwin, Esq. of Brighton. 

/Ipples.—specimens of very large Red, of fine 
appearance, 


Rareripe so called, a synonyme of Yellow Red 


Rareripe, the specimens very superb. 
of the finest of all Peaches. 


| lows. 
Pears.—Seckel. 


Porter, Lady apple, Siberian Crab. 


Royal Kensington, Warren’s Favorite. 

Plums.—Damson. 

Melons. —Cantaloupe, and Green Citron. 

Crapes.—-Chasselas, Black Hamburg, Purple, 
Malaga, and [sabella. 

Mr Cooledge, from his garden in Cambridge 
street, Boston. 

Plums.—A fine looking yellow, oblong, and ex- 
cellent fruit. 


From Messrs 8. & G. Hyde of Newton, a large 
collection of fine fruit of varieties as follows. 

Pears.—Forelle, Seckel, Coffins Virgalieu, Ur- 
baniste, Tucker’s Bon Chretien. 


apple, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Greening from South 
Reading, Dutch Codlin, Flanders Pippin, Graven- 
stein, Smith’s Gilliflower, Berlin apple, Ben apple, 
Peony apple, Vandevere, July flower, Bough Har- 
vest, Fenrler Sapsons, Coggswell, Grand Sachem, 
Red Calville, Washington Pearmain, Lyscom, Scal- 
loped Gilliflower. This last with many others were 
very beautiful. 

Also Watermelons, of extraordinary size, one 
weighing 39 3-4 lbs. and one 44 3-4 Ibs. 


From Mr Philip P. Spaulding of Chelmsford, 

Ipples.—A seedling Green apple, and another 
seedling fruit, also a new French fruit called Mons 
le Cure, and another, De Marseilles, a noble large 
red fruit of fine flavor. 

From Mr Ives from his garden in Dearborn street, 
Salem. 

Pcars.—Beurre Capiaumont of Van Mons, Fred- 
eric of Wurtemberg, Raymond, Beurre Bosc, An- 
drews, Bleeckers Meadow, Bourgomestre of Boston, 
Napoleon, St. Germain Panache or striped St. Ger- 
main, a new and curious striped fruit, similar in 
form to St. Germain, but the specimens were not 
quite so large. Passe Colmar, Cushing, Lewis, and 
a new Flemish variety, name lost. 





From Mr John Hill of West Cambridge, Lemon | 
This is one | 


From Mr J. L. L. F. Warren, from his garden | 
at Brighton, an ornamented basket of fruit as fol- | 


? . . | 
-?pples.—-Baldwin, Greening, Autumn superb, | 


| 
Peaches.— Royal George, George 1V. Melacaton, | 


Ipples.— Doctor Sweeting, High Top Sweeting, | 
Winter Pumpkin Sweeting, Fall Sopsavine, Pound | 





-Apples.—Pickman, Swaar, Michael] Henry Pip. 
pin, Mela Carla, but not that kind which has beep 
so lately received from the London Horticultura| 
Society; Wellington, Rambo or Romanite, Car- 
heuse or Gilpin, Bullocks Pippin. 

From Mr Manning from his garden, Dearborn 
street, Salem, the following specimens, many of 
them new and rare and such as have never yet been 
produced in this country. . 

Pears.—-Andrews, Green Catherine of Coxe, 
Jackman’s Melting, large and handsome, Autumn, 
superb, Belle Lucrative, Belle et Bonne, Beurre 
Diel, Easter Beurre, Brown Beurre large and hand- 
some, from Standard Tree, Bezi Montigny, Bishop’s 
| Thumb, Bleeckers Meadow, Bon Chretien Fondante, 
| Williams’ Bon Chretien, Spanish Bon Chretien, 
Fondante d’Brest, Catillac, Cumberland, Cushing, 
| Doynue Gris, D’Angouleme, Glout Morceau, Green 
Sugar, Hason’s Incomparable, Harvard, Henry 
/ Quatre, Jalousie, Johonnot, Lewis, Marie Louise, 
Messin Jean, Long Green of Coxe, Long Green of 
Autumn of new edition of Duhamel, Naumkeag, 
Newtown Vergaleau, Winter Orange, Passe Col- 
/mar, Popes Quaker, Prince St. Germain, Rousse- 
lette de Rheims, Rousselette Panache, new, Win- 
ter Royal, St. Ghislain, Sieulle, Stevens’ Genesee, 
| new, Styrian, Surpass St. Germain, Swans Egg of 
| Coxe, Egg Pear of Duhamel, Urbaniste, Washing- 
ton, Beurre Bollwiller, Beurre Comte du Fresnel, 
Beurre Duval, Hooper’s Bilboa, large and beauti- 
ful, new, Figue de Naples, Frederic of Prussia, 
Fulton, Garnstone, Green Pear of Yair, Josephine, 
Jamenette, Austrasia, Sabine of the French, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, fine, large, great bearer, new, Roi 
de Wurtemberg, Present Royal of Naples, Reine 
des Poires, Surpass Vergouleuse, Beurre Van Ma- 
rum, Webber’s Yellow Autumnal, Alpha, Brug- 
mansbirne, English Autumn Bergamotte, French 
Autumn Bergamotte, Bezi de Chaumontelle, Cras- 
sane, Knight's seedling, Coffin’s Vergouleuse, Petre, 
very superior, great bearer, Striped Long Green, 
Wilkinson, Ronville, Cassolette, Summer Thorn of 
Thoulouse, Doyenne Blane.—s4. 





Apples.—Cambuthnethan Pippin, Crowninshield 
Sweet, new seedling fine, two sorts new seedling 
|Crabs, Rambour d’ete, Orttley Pippin, Ribstone 
Pippin, Fall Harvey, Swaar, Yellow Bellflower, 
Blue Pearmain, Murphy new, fine, large, Putnam’s 
Harvey.—13. 

From Mr J. Clapp, South Reading; 3 fine Mel- 
ons, beautiful Peaches, Siberian Crabs and Lady 
Apples, York Russet, basket containing Apples, 
Grapes and Peaches, Platts Bergamotte. 

From Jacob Dean, Mansfield, Mass. ; Pine apple 
Peaches, Hay Boy’s, Golden Sweet, Golden Russet 
Apples, large Early Peaches. 

From Thomas Banks, Roxbury ; seedling Pear, 
Beurre du Roi, Andrews, Burgomaster, St. Michael’s, 
Hunt’s Connecticut Pears, and Red Calville Ap- 
ples. ' 

From John A. Kenrick, Newton ; Pumpkin 
Sweet Apples, Kenrick’s Heath Peaches, and fine 
Orange Quinces. 

From Dr Howard, Cambridge ; 2 baskets con- 
taining variety of Pears, Apples, Nectarines, ‘c. 

Large basket of Sweetwater Grapes, raised in 
the open ground by Wm. Oliver, Esq. 

For the Committee, 
WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Chairman. 





Sept. 28, 1838, 
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VISIT TO THE FARM OF B. V. FRENCH, Esa. 


MOUNT MONATIQUOT, BRAINTREE, 


We have had the pleasure of a call at the farm 
of B. V. French, Esq. of Braintree, who is well 
known to the horticultural community as a gentle- 
man who has devoted much time to the cultivation 
of fine fruits, especially the pear and apple. His 
farm contains about 160 acres, naturally a cold 
unpromising soil, but by good management has 
been brought into a highly productive state. The 
improvements made upon it since it came into his 
possession, about 14 years, have been very great, 
and consist of clearing the ground of stones, drain- 
ing, walls, gates, barns and other out buildings, and 
cellars for fruit, vegetables, manure, &c., anc 
above all in the extensive collection of choice fruits, 
These improvements have been accomplished by a , 
steady system of operations, giving evidence of the | 
perseverance and skill of the operator. 


His or- | 


been pierced like a riddle by these voracious ver- 
min. 

The poultry are well accommodated with a ca- 
pacious yard, which appears to us much more eco- 
nomical than to let them run at large, destroying 
twice their value in the garden, besides the vexa- 
tion it occasions a man to see them scrate hing up 
his plants. 

His whole farm is enclosed with a substantial 
stone wall, and some portions upon the road are 
handsome faced. All his mowing lands and or- | 
chards are accommodated with gates, hung upon 
stone posts, and built in the nicest manner and so 


*arker or any other sort we are acquainted with, 
for our country. 

We noticed an abundant supply of agricultural 
The 
order in which they are kept is worthy of imitation, 
Even when there is a house for tools, as there is, 
or should be on every farin, we often see the im- 


iunplements and tools of every description. 


plements and tools, thrown in promiscuously, with- 
out order, and to get at some particular tool, the 
whole must be overhauled; but 
room of ample dimensions, with a place for every 
thing—all arranged in order; the shovels, hoes, 
forks, rakes, &c. in separate racks ; the ploughs, 


here, we saw a 


fixed that there is no danger of having any trouble | well cleaned, by themselves, and every article 
from their swagging. With Mr French's permission | ready for service ; a person acquainted with the 


we design to give a more particular description of 


his gates illustrated by plates in some future num- | 


ber, as we do not often see them that open and 
shut, so easy, and secure after they are shut as his, 
The main pasture is divided in the centre by a 


| place might place his hand upon any thing that 
was needed in the darkest night, if desirable, 

| As we were about to leave, Mr French introdu- 
ced us into his library, and here we saw the secret 


We 


|spring which moved the operations without, 


chards cover an extent of 23 acres; most of the | stone wall, and each of the divisions is subdivided | had the evidence before us that he is guilty of 


trees have been planted by his own hand. Not | 


only have the principal nurseries of the United | 
States, been laid under contribution for their | 


. ve > e | 
choicest varieties, but those of France, Germany, and | 


into three equal portions. The cattle are turned 
into each in succession, thereby making the most 
of the pasturing. In every department we witness- 
ed the great advantage of system. A small river 


| book-farming. We saw the place where his long 
| winter evenings are passed, and now we were al- 
| most moved to envy. We noticed upon his table all 
| the prominent agricultural periodicals of the day, 


England have also contributed to make his assort- | pans through this farm, known by the name of|and on his shelves were displayed a rare collection 


In one field we were shown 140) 


ment complete. 


standard pear trees of various sorts, many of them ‘lege, plenty of water for cattle, accommodations | the N. E. Farmer, in 16 volumes, 
Some of the apple trees we | for ducks, geese, &c. and adding much to the inter-| the library a hasty glance we were compelled to 
+f ’ u : : 


in a bearing state. 


Monatiquot river—affording him a good mill privi- 


should judge, would produce the present year, four | est of his place 


or five barrels each. Some of the Baldwins pre- | 


sented as beautiful a sight as any thing of the sort | 
we have ever seen, loaded with their showy fruit 
so heavily, that it had been necessary to prop them 
up, to prevent the destruction of the trees; even 
the sight itself, richly repays all the pains that 
have been taken to rear the trees. In looking 
over his orchard, and calculating the probable in- 
creasing annual profits, which may reasonably be 
expected for an age to come, we could not help 
wondering at the indolence and want of foresight 


In his efforts to raise wheat the present season | 
he has had a complete failure, although a liberal 
application of lime and other manure was made, 
and the best variety of seed procured, yet he has 
had the mortification, after his field has exhibited 
the most flattering appearance, to see the whole of 
it blight, and totally fail; but having sowed a lib- 
eral allowance of clover seed, (at the rate of 22 Ibs, 
to the acre,) he will not have occasion to say that 
his labor has been wholly in vain, 

Our farmers do not generally allow sufficient 





inmany of our farmers, in suffering fruit of a worth- 
less character to remain to encumber the ground, 
when every healthy tree, however unpalatable its 
fruit, may be transformed by engrafting, in three 
years time, into any desirable variety ; or if neces- 


sary to set out young trees they may lay the foun- | 


dation for a handsome income in their old age, or 
at jeast do much to benefit those who succeed them, 
Although pears and apples have received the prin- 
cipal attention, his place is well stocked with 
cherries, peaches, plums, quinces, &c. We were 
pleased also to observe, that while he has bestowed 
much attention upon fruit, the kitchen garden has 
not been neglected ; but every vegetable desirable 
for the table had its appropriate place. 

Mr French does not pretend to have much taste 
for flowers, yet he has set off a generous portion of 
ground which is devoted to their culture, well laid 
out, and well stocked with plants ; but over this he 
holds no dominion; this he leaves to the manage- 
ment of the ladies. This is all right, every intelli- 
gent farmer, will encourage floriculture, and esteem 
it a pleasure to gratify and encourage a taste so 
pure and pleat: . as the culture of flowers ; and 
if he takes no deircit himself in ornamenting his 
grounds, he will not prevent his wife and daughters 
from performing the pleasant task, by withholding 
the necessary funds and labor. 

In the garden we noticed a neat apiary, but were 
sorry to learn that the bee moth had been very de- 
structive to his bees. We were shown a_ board, 


the top of a hive, or some part of it, which had 


clover seed to the acre, and are thereby great 

‘losers. The English sow from 20 to 28 lbs. where 
| clover alone is sowed. In this case no other seed 
|was sown. We have never seen a more promising 
| field of clover. 


lof agricultural books ; the most conspicuous was 
After giving 


| leave, regretting that we had no more time, as we 
might have spent half a day with much pleasure in 
looking over his books, and various curiosities with 
which his room is enriched, 

As we returned home, we could not but reflect 
upon the importance of a steady, well directed sys- 
tem of efforts on the part of the husbandman, and 
how mith may be accomplished by patience and 
perseverance guided by knowledge, in the course 
of a few years. J. B. 





The Claremont Eagle chronicles a squash which 
grew in the garden of N. Whittlesey, in that town, 
and weighs one hundred and one pounds, and 
measures six feet in circumference! A squash 
was exhibited at the Horticultural Rooms, Boston, 
this week, which grew in Cambridge, weighing one 





| The unfavorable season for the last two years 
,and the failure of the corn crop in consequence, 
has led the agriculturalists to seek for an earlier 
variety. There was a great enquiry in a particular 
/manner the last spring for seed corn, Mr French 
| among others turned his attention to the subject, 
and fancied if he could procure the genuine golden 
Sioux from the north it would prove the variety 
|wanted; this he procured with some difficulty ; 
‘but not fancying it, he rejected it, with the excep- 
‘tion of enough to plant one row. It is probably 
the samo as the Dutton, but tha specimen he ob- 
tained was much inferior to what is grown among 
us. He procured also some of the Parker corn so 
called, a beautiful variety to look at, with long 
ears, eight rows, and very large kernel. He planted 
about one half his field with the Parker corn and 
one half with the Dutton, with the exception of the 
}one row of Sioux. Part of the Dutton corn was 
, Soaked in saltpetre water, the other was not ; there 
‘was a striking difference in favor of that which had 
|not been soaked. After examining critically the 
Sioux and Dutton, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
them to be the same originally ; our Dutton is an 
|improvement upon the Sioux, and we believe that 
}after all that has been said, the Dutton is the most 
‘desirable variety, and shall recommend it before the 


hundred and thirty pounds! 


Messrs Faulkner and Colony of this town, have 
| raised this season eight winter squashes from one 
| hill, only two seeds being planted, weight as fol- 
| lows :— 


| Four middling sized ones— 


One weighing, 15: 
% * 115 
«“ « 114 
“ “ ll l 

Total weight of the four, 474 

Four small ones— 

One weighing, 58 
“ “ 52 
“ “ 47 
“ “ 47 





Total weight of the four, 204 
Weight of the first four, 474 
Weight of the whole, 678 
Now for Pumpkins. 


| 


one pounds,— Keene Museum. 


Mr Daniel Thompson of 
this town, has raised this season from one seed thir- 
| ty-nine Pumpxins, nineteen of which were ripe and 
‘peepee weighing altogether, five hundred and thirty- 
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AGRICULTURAL LMPROVEMENT. 
No. IV. 


In speaking of productive improvements we mention- 


ed first the reclaiming or recovery of lands now laying 


waste, suturated with water, unenclosed, or in forest. Of 
land in this condition there is a very great amount in 
the State, as every considerable farmer may easily satisfy 
himself, if he will take the trouble of looking over his 
own premises. The facts in the ease, the actual amount 
of land on almost every place, even of moderate extent, 
susceptible of being brought under cultivation and im- 
provement, and rendered productive, would surprise al- 


most any one, who would be at the pains to examine the 


subject; to go over every field and pasture, every wet | 


meadow and woodland, and see hw many pieces now 
make no return; and in how many instances the returns 
made are nothing compared with what they might be, 
We should in most cases do wrong to speak of them as 
returns; a return implies sumething first given ; that is 
labor done or expense incurred in order to obtain. it. 
Much of the land of which we are speaking, has never 
felt the hand of improvement; nor even so much as the 
lifting of a finger upon it. Men are fond of extending 
their territories ; and of looking round upon a wide en- 
closure, whether cultivated or improved or not, and feel- 
ing like Alexander Selkirk on his island, that they are 
secmechs of all they surve y- The rapacious propensity 
is not uncommon, which was ascribed to one man, who 
was determined, if possible, to possess all the land 
which joined his. It is often said, that it is better to 
cultivate a little land, and cultivate it well, than to culti- 
vate a good deal poorly. We certainly agree to this; 
but we have another axiom, which we think quite as 
sound. In situations where farming is made a profession, 
where agriculture yields a fair compensation to labor, 
and labor and capital can be procured, it is best to eulti- 
vate a good deal of land, and cultivate it well. If agri- 
culture is only a losing concern, then abandon it; for why 
should you expend time and care and money to no pur- 
pose ; but if, like the other business pursuits of life, to 
persevering industry, a commendable and proper frugali- 
ty, and the intelligent application of all available means 
to its successful prosecution, it yields a fair and liberal re- 
turn, then pursue it with the industry, frugality and ex- 
ertion and development of your powers and means, 
which are the indispensable elements of success in all 
other departments of active life. 

We hold in the case of the farmer and the possessor of 
lands, as in all eases of other wealth, learning, or talent, 
that a serious moral responsibleness rests upon him to use 
all these means for good. Among the Romans, six acres 
were the apportionment for a family, and deemed ample 
for their support. In our condition of society sixty will 
seldom sutlhice, and the nature of our institutions admits 
oft no arbitrary division or restriction under the form of 
an agrarian law. We despair of a condition of society 
in which any improvement shall take place in’ the pres- 
ent forms of holding and dividing the land, rejoicing most 
thankfully in the great advance made by a constitution of 
things, where the rights of primogeniture are not admit- 
ted, and no lengthened entailments are practicable. But 
this we hold as a high moral duty, that the possessor of 
land should, in all favorable circumstances, seek to ren- 
der that land as productive as possib!a; and we hold it 
likewise matter of just regret, when large possessions, 
susceptible of improvement and of being made highly pro- 
ductive, are held by persons, who, like the dog in the man- 


a | 


country, where wild and unoccupied land is so abundant, 
and where there exists so great a disparity between the 
quantity of land and the labor available to make it  pro- 
ductive, this is a poimt of far less importance than in 
countries Where the population isredundant ; but it would 
be well not to lose sight of the great principle that the 
possession of land rests upon a different basis from that 
of other property. Wealth, which a man creates by his 
labor, as bread is the product of his own cultivation, the 
fruit and clothing raised and framed by his own industry 


it would seem might, as much as his own person, be 


claimed as legitimately his own; and so too the money, 
which represents the accumulations of former labor. 
But property in the land itself, which he in no sense cre- 





ates, and which is given to man as a common field of la- 


bor, and a common source of subsistence, is appropriated 


and enclosed on grounds of a different character and by 
)no mears so obvious. 
, Without entangling ourselves, however, in these ques- 
| tions of political economy, or of moral duty, we should 
| be glad, if we could see every farmer in the State exam- 
| ining into his possessions; and seeking to make every 
rood of his farm productive in some form or another to 
its utmost capacity. But how totally different the case is 
jamong us may be best illustrated by an example, which 


| came under ourown observation. Some few years since, 


| as apart of a committee of an agricultural society for 
}awarding premiums on the most productive and best cul- 
tivated farms which should be presented, we were invited 
to visit the farm of a respectable gentleman, when as 
near as we can remember, something like the following 
dialogue occurred. Of how much land does your farm 


consist? Three hundred acres. (A very large portion 


of this was susceptible of cultivation.) How much have 
you under tillage? Four acres of corn ; two of potatoes ; 
and three or four in oats. (These were all the crops.) 
Ifow many laborers do you employ and how much team 
do you keep ? I keep one yoke of oxen ; and employ one 
man seven months in the year; and he “works out 
enough upon hire with the team to pay his own wages.” 
This the man called specimen farming, and entered the 
list of competitors for the highest honors of the Society. 
Ife was disposed to show at how little expense a farm 
could, as he termed it, be carried on. The farm in truth 
was not carried on at atl; and, if it could be said to go, 
it must be said also that it “ went of itself!’ Situated 
as he was in the immediate neighborhood of a quick 
| market, instead of four acres of corn, he onght to have 
had forty ; men and teams enough to perform the neces- 
sary labor; and other products and crops in proportion. 
But it probably never occurred to this man to look over 


his farm, and ascertain how every acre, susceptible of 





being made productive, should have been brought into 
profitable use. This is most certainly what every intel- 
ligent and enterprising farmer should do. But at present 
it seems to be a cardinal point with a great majority of 
farmers to bring themselves down in their agricultural 
operations to the lowest quantum possible of labor and 
expense ; we say possible, in many cases, consistent with 
the supply of the first necessities of their family, and the 
humblest claims to the character of practical farmers. To 
this point we wish to eall particularly the attention of the 
farming community; to the actual condition of their 





farms; to the great number of acres, which lay neglected, 
waste, and unproductive, from which under proper man- 
agement a liberal return might be obtained. We hope, 
that if considerations of duty, of self respect, and hcnest 
pride, are without power to move them to put their 


farms in better condition, they will, by our farther in- 


quiries and their own patient consideration, be at last 
aroused by the strongest convictions of interest. 


We shall solicit their farther mdulgence. H.C. 


ger, will neither use nor suffer them to be used. In our 


KK —. 
CATTLE SHOW AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The Annual Cattle Show and Exhibition of Domest 
Manufactures was holden at Concord on Wednesday 3d 
of October inst. It was very fully attended, and on nt 
off with great success. F "9 
The show of Cattle was respectable. Some Valuab); 
| mileh cows, several fine pairs of steers, and some prom. 
| ising calves were in the pens. A capital cow (being 3 
| cross of the improved Durham Short Horns, and a bul! 
pot native stock,) was sent by Mr Meriam of Lowel] 
Some valuable short horns were exhibited by Mr Wrighy 
of Lowell, and Mr Morse of Marlboro’. The latter gen- 
tleman is engaged in raising this stock of the pure 
blood; and is entitled to much eredit for his enterprise, 
As the Committees will undoubtedly give a full accouy; 
of the exhibition in their reports, which we shall publish 
#ts soon as received, we shall forbear further discriming. 
tion; other than to add, that we do not believe a finer 
exhibition of swine was ever seen at any show in our 
country. Every one remarked too how clean they were 
| ft would almost seem as though they had all put on clean 
linen for the occasion ; and whole shirts too, none of your 
dickies and false bosoms and collars. Then too’ the 





| 





owners or superintendents were all careful to speak well 


| of their good temper and good manners. They were 


quiet, gentle, easily satisfied, bland in their temper as a 
June zephyr. Only think of this. The phe mul. 
litude are rising in the scale of civilization. What are we 
coming to in these halcyon days of the glorious march 
of mind ! - 

A large and merry company sat down to a good dinner 
at Shephard’s Hotel. The display of fruit at table, especial. 


ly through the kindness of Mr Clapp, and Mr Eustis of 


South Reading, and other gentlemen, whose names we 
could not catch in their hasty annunciation, was most 
liberal and beautiful. Most of the toasts were of th 
highest order of wit and sentiment; and the occasion 
was enlivened by the addresses of several gentlemen 

We came near omitting a notice of the ploughing 
match. Thirteen teams were entered; and the work 
taken together, was executed in a first rate manner. 

The sensible and practical address of William Buck- 
minster, Esq. on the occasion, we had prepared to offer 
to our readers this week, but the crowded state of our 
columns, on account of the Horticultural Reports, forbid 
it. 


Seepuine Danvias.—Mr Gardener Parker of Billeri- 
ca, has presented us with a box containing eighteen va- 
rieties of Seedling Dahlias, of which six varieties ar 
very good and two of them extra fine. One he has 
named the Village Belle,is a fine white flower, very 
delicately a with purple. Another variety wi 
named the Billerica Rival, aa h will pass for a superb 
flower. It is large, fine shape, cuppall petals, and of a 
fine rosy crimson. A third flower resembles Newick 
Rival, is named Beauty of Middlesex. Some of the 
others were fair, but, as we have so many stars of’ the 
first magnitude, they were not worthy of a name. 


J. B. 





(For the New England Farmer.) 


Mr Eviror—I take the liberty to address to you a few 
inquiries respecting the Tomato, and re quire the favor 
that you or some of your correspondents will give some 
information through the N.E. Farmer how to preserve 
this vegetable, which is pronounced by some of’ the most 
learned M. D.’s to be “one of the most wholesome and 
valuable esculents that belong to the vegetable kingdom.’ 

I have a large quantity of Tomatoes on hand, and 
have heard a good deal said about Tomato Catsup, but 
am ignorant as to the mode of making it. By furnishing 
a receipt for making the same, you will doubtless oblige 
some of your numerous readers as well as myself. ; 

Sherburne, Sept. 26, 1835. A’Reaper. 

Remarks By J. B.—We presume “ A Reader” has 
not taken the farmer many years back, as a receipe was 
published in Vol. 10, page 101, which we republish for 
his benefit, as well as others, who may not have access 
to the back volumes. F 

“ To make Tomato Catsup.—'Take one gallon skinned 
Tomatoes, four table spoons salt, four of black pepper, 
two of alspice, eight pods red pepper, eight table spoons 
of mustard seed. Bruise all these fine, and simmer them 
slowly in a pint of vinegar three hours: then strain them 
through a hair sieve—to be stewed down to half a gallon 
of catsup—put the catsup into the bottles and cork it 
tight.” 


We have tried catsup made from the above receipt and 
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find it good. This wholesome vegetable is getting much 
into use: Where one bushel was sold in our market three 
years since, ten are sold now. There is such a thing as pufi- 
ing a good article a little too much, and we are not sure 
but it willbe so with the ‘Tomato ; it bids fair to be blown 
as high as Brandreth’s pills, and a hundred other hum- 
hues, for the quacks are beginning to get the “ concen- 
trated extract of ‘Tomatoes ”’ as a panacea for a long list 
of “aches and ails.” ” 

It will probably be a very safe medicine, and may be 
taken without endangering life. We have found the To- 
mato to have a fine effect upon the system, especially 
when taken in a moderate quantity of two or three, well 
cooked and seasoned, accompanied by a good cut of roast 
beef and other et ceteras, 


Ronan Porato.—Mr O. Holmes of Bedford, has shown 
us a Rohan Potato, weighing 25 ounces. He stated 
that he purchased of us in the spring one and a half 
pounds, from which he has obtained So pounds, making 
a vield at the rate of 56 bushels from one planted. 

‘There is no doubt but that this is a valuable potato 
fur stock on account of its extraordinary productive pro- 
erties; but as a pota'o for the table we do not think 
jizhly of it. It cannot be called more than second rate. 
F J.B. 


We are frequently asked, when is the most suitable 
ume for transplanting fruit trees. We would notify those 
who intend to set out trees, that now is the time. After 
a heavy autumnal frost, of all seasons, it is the best for 
apples, pears, plums, and all other hardy fruit trees and 





shrubs. 

The Report of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
for last week, is unavoidably omitted. It shall appearin 
our next. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Mospary, Oct, 8, 1838, 
Reported tor the New England Fariner. 

At Market 690 Beet Cattle, 475 Stores, 2,500 Sheep, 
and 425 Swine. 

Prices —Beef Caitle—The market today was quite 
spirited, nearly all the best cattle were purchased be- 
fure they arrived at Brighton. We quote first quality, 
8750. Second quality, $6 75 a $700. Third quality, 
85 75 a $6 25. 

Barrelling Cattle—We are not able to give prices to- 
day, several lots were sold on the last without weighing. 

Stores —Yearlings, $9 a $14. Two Year Old, $18 
a $28. Three Year Old, $22 a $38. 

Sheep.—Sales quick at advanced prices. We quote 
lots at $1 75, Pl V2, SV 12, F2 25, S2 42, S2 62, $3 00, 
and &3 50. 

Swine.—Sules quick, several prime lots were sold to 
peddle at 6 1-2a 7 1-2. Atretail,71-2a9. Old 7 a8 1-2. 

Error.—In our last week's report old hogs were re- 
ported half a cent too high. 





THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range ofthe Thermometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending October 7. 








Oovomem, 1838. | 7A.M. | 12M. 5,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 1 50 68 60 E. 
Tuesday, 2 52 70 58 S. E. 
Wednesday, 3 48 68 50 N.E. 
Thursday, 4 40 65 56 E. 
Friday, 5 58 72 60 S. E, 
Saturday, 5 | 52 75 62 Ww. 
Sunday, 6 50 | 58 48 S. W. 





RASPBERRY BUSHES. 
Forsale at the Charlestown Vineyard, fine plants of the 
following Raspberries, viz. 
Red Antwerp, 
White do. 
Barnet, 
I ranconian, and 
Mason's Seedling. 
Orders left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. will meet 
with prompt attention. THOMAS MASON. 
Charlestown, Oct. 10, 1838. 





PEAR TREES FOR SALE, 
At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collec- 
tion of Standard Pear Trees, all of which have been proved. 
They comprise the choicest of the old and new varieties. 


LAYING OUT GARDENS AND ORNAMENTAL | 
PLANTATIONS, 

E.. Sayers begs leave to inform his friends and the public | 
in general that he will attend the laying out gardens and or- | 
namental plantations, and hopes by strict attention to busi | 
hess to merit the approbation of those who inay be preased | 


to employ lium | 


| 


All orders left with J. Breck & Co. Agricultural Store, No. 
52 North Market Street, will be punctually attended to. 


BONE MANURE. 


The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
that he has heen in the Bone husiness more than ten vears, 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how hones 
may he converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that 
they form the most powerful stimulant that can he applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground hone at a 
low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
will he promptly attended to 

Orders may be left at my manufactory. near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultura! Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


Sept. 20. NAHUM WARD. 





FOR SALF. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


rrhoM Toe 
AprPLes, ‘ ‘ barre! Lou, 250 
Beans, white, Foreign, . ‘ . fbushel) 135) 1 75 
~ 7 Domestic, } a 200 2 25 
Beer, mess, . , , ; ; jbarrel 15 50! 16 00 
No. 1 5 : ‘ , " 13 50) 14 00 
prime, ° ! ate 12 uy 
Beeswax, (American) pound 28 | 32 
Crerrse, new milk, . . — b 10 


Yes 7" _ 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, 


southern, geese, . m ee 37 | 45 
Fiax, (American) ; j ; | | 9 12 
Fisu, Cod, ‘ iquintal) 25] 343 
Flour, Genesee, cash, F barre] 0) S75 
Baltimore, Howard street, ey -§ »| 900 
Baltimore, wharf, } | 
Alexandria, } ' | 8759) 925 
Rye. | aad 5 00 550 
Meat, Indian, , , 400) 450 
Grain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
1 ‘ | 105 
| 


1 00 | 1 05 

















Book. a 
He is a roan and perfectly gentle and docile; and his, 
| stock, which may be seen at the farm of the subscriber, will 
i testify to his value. — Price, $250. Apply to C 
| Esq. near Albany, N. Y., or to Wm. Augustus North, 
Mount Marie, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 

October 3, 1837. 4w 

ss MULBERRY TREES. 
1500 Morus Mutlticaulis. 


1000 White Mulherry. .; 
For sale, the entire lot, or in small quantities. 


tage over southern raised trees. for this State 
: JAMES STEWART, 
Indian Hill Farm, near Newburyport, Mase. 
Octoher 3, 1837. 3w 
’ FARM FOR SALE, 


That large and beautiful farm, late residence of the Hon. 
Judge Dume, situated in Rochester, N. H. six miles from 
the village of Dover, and four miles from Great Falls. Said 
farm contains upwards of 300 acres of land and a large and 
well finished two story house, with barns and other out- 
buildings in good repair. About 150 acres are covered with 
hard and pine wood, besides a good portion of heavy timber. 
There are also on the premises large quarries of the most 
desirable granite. Any person desirous of purcnasing may 
learn further particulars on application to Josepn Breck & 
Cw., No 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 








Also 5,000 superior Buckthorn Plants for hedges. 
Salem Oct. 8, 1838. ROBERT MANNING, 
nisg 


; , ) They are | * 
| very superior, and being raised so far north, have the advan- | Ciper, 
| 





southern flat, yellow, , 
. , “ 

Five acres of good Salt Marsh, in Quincy, or (Squantum Rue Retr: sn by “ | 420 
so cailed.) Ri: ee ’ i coe oe 

Also, Four acres of Salt Marsh in Brighton. bm ee : / . a js a 

cals Seoosedin og b : ais, northern, (prime) 3 54 

Also, Several full blood animals, cows and calves. Apply | pyay pest E : - 200 
eo A. Geoereeed. on the Welles Berm. Devchester, ever De AY, he st English, per ton of 2000 Be 16 00 | 18 00 

GRD pA } % —— ’ F os Eastern screwed, 12 00 | 14.00 
Coden SUneeseny DENSE. Honey, Northern, : igallon 

eas thine tae Hops, ist quality i 11 

3, qua 1 Vy; - . - poun 
me — 2d quality, - ‘ : ; « 10 1 
FOR SALE. Larp, Boston, Ist sort, ‘ ‘ 4 5 

A two years old Bull of the Cream pot breed; from Mr southern, Ist sort, . , ie 13 15 
Jaqueth’s stock at Ten Hill Farm, Charlestown. Cows of | Learner, Philadelphia city tannage, si 27 29 
the ahove hreed make the most hutter of anv stock in this do. country do. “ 23 | 26 
country. Inquire of the subscriber near the factories in Jaltimore city tannage, 4s 25| 27 
Waltham. ISAAC PARKER. do. dry hides, . “ | 

: ae ce nacenceantn neuen New York red, light, . | “ 22] 23 

NOTICE, Boston, do. slaughter, Neg 19; 21 

The subscriber offers for sale his real estate in Westford Boston dry hides, ; 4 18 20 
and Groton; consisting of his homestead, 35 acres, his | Lime, best sort, < | cask 80 85 
farm, 117. one pasture, 17 acres, one do. 33 acres, one wood- | Macceret, No. 1, _ é . ‘barrel | 11.50) 12 00 
lot. 13 acres, one do. 5 acres, and one do. 1M acres. For{ Piraster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ihs. | cask 250) 262 
further particulars see his advertisement in the Lowell Jour- | Pork, extra clear, ; : barrel | 26 00 | 28 00 
nal, or inquire of the subscriber at his house, near the meet- clear, . ‘ ‘4 . . ‘ | 27 00 
ing houses and academy in Westford. Mess, ; : ; : “ 26 00 

EPHRAIM ABBOTT. Seeps: Herd’s Grass, bushel| 263) 275 
te ae ‘ er eins Red Top, southern, “ 80) «6 00 
FARM FOR SALE. northern, . : “ 

In Cambridge, about one mile from Murdock’s Hotel on Hemp, . . : : “ 262! 300 
the WestCambridge road with a valuable stone ledge on the Flax, . : ; . F “ 125]; 133 
same; containing forty acres of good land with the build- Red Clover, northern, pound 22] 25 
ings on the same. It will be sold at a bargain if applied for) _ Southern Clover, “ 20 22 
soon, as the present owner is about removing to the Wesi.’| Soap, American, No. 1, : 4 “ 6 7 
Apply to the subscriber on the premises. “ No. 2, . : « 5 6 

Sept. 25. 3w AMMIC. TEEL. | Tattow, tried, . ; ’ . “ 12 13 

— | Trazt Bs, Ist sort, ? ; pe M.; 300! 350 
FOR SALE. Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound | 55 57 

The thorough bred Short Horned Durham Bull, Superior. | American, full blood, washed, a ee 52 

Superior was calved in August, 1831. He was got by | do. 3-4ths do. a | 42 47 
Frederick, and he hy Wye Comet. do. 1-2 do. “ | 40 42 

Dam, Yellow Rose, by Young Denton, | do. 1-4 and common, ¢ 35 37 

+. Dam, Arabella, (Imported,) by North Star. EL: | ary superfine, . , “6 15 50 

G. G. Dam Aurora 25 * Comet. ==) No.1, . s ‘ “ 42 45 

G. G. G. Dam “ “ Henry. | =: 4 Ne.8, . : ; ‘ $5 30 33 

G.GG.G.Dam“ “« “« Danby. z = No. 3, « 

The above pedigree may be found in the English Herd | : eerie - 

PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 


N. Bement, | 


| Ham®, northern, . 


= ; pound 15 | 16 
southern and western, . ” 


14} 15 


t 
| Pork, whole hogs, ” 10; 11 
_| Pou.’ ry, per pair, ey 50 | 100 
; Butrer, tub, os is | 22 
| lump, ” 25| 27 
Ecas, : : dozen 17} 18 
| PoTATOERS, new, ? ‘ bushel 50! 75 


barrel | 2 00 | 225 
FARM FOR SALE. 
An excellent farm, near the centre of Framingham is of 
fered for sale, on liberal terms. Ingqnire at this office. 
Aug, 22, 18338. 3m 





EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 

A Gardener out of employment would be happy to attend 
to orders for budding or gardening of any description. Ap- 
ply at the New England Farmer Office. 





WINTER RYE. 

Just received at the New England Seed Store and Farmer 
Office, a few bushels of prime Winter Rye. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





August 15, 1338. 


Aug. 13, 1838. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 








From the Springfield sd Republican. 


THE SUMMER BLOOM IS PAST. 


The summer bloom is past and dead, 
And blight on leaf and flower is shed, 
And silent groves and forest drear, 
Are clad in robes of fading year. 


But late, and Spring, with bounteous hand, 
Spread joy around the smiling land, 

And o’er the ground like carpet thrown, 
The gaudy flowers were mix’d and strown. 


In forest deep, by fount unseen, 

On sunny banks, on meadows green, 
The silent flowers were blooming there 
To deck the earth, and lade the air. 


And smiling morn with dewy tread, 

Or eve, like holy calmness shed, 

And sights of love, and sounds of mirth— 
All came to cheer the gladden‘d earth. 


Where’er our steps we turned the while, 
The earth was clad in boundless smile ; 
The hills in sunny robes were seen, 
And trees were drest in living green. 


But colder winds from northern zone, 

Have o’er the blooming landscape blown, 
And faded leaves 
Proclaim that winter’s gloom is near. 


, all brown and sere, 


The carly flowers lie wither’d and dead 
On many acold and leafy bed ; 

Their light no more shal! deck the plain, 
Till summer comes again to reign. 


But few and lone the blossoms stand, 
Pale sisters of that lovely band ; 

As oft, when earthly hopes are torn, 
The spirit lingers but to mourn, 


We grieve to see the verdant bough, 
And tender grass, all faded now; 

And fragrant herb and flowers in bloom, 
All gathered to their silent tomb ! 


But frail as these, life’s transient ray, 
That shines an hour and melts away ; 
Fit emblems of our being brief— 
The fading flower and falling leaf! 





PRESERVING WINTER APPLES. 


Winter apples should be gathered as soon as the 
mature ones begin to fall from the trees; they 
should be carefully picked by the hand, and never 
shaken from the trees. If intended to be carried 
to market this fall, they may be packed in chaff or 
soft straw to prevent bruising. But it would doubt- 
less, in most instances, be more profitable to keep 
apples till spring, on account of their high prices 
at that time. ‘I'he same apples that are sold in 
autumn for 25 cents, often, when kept till spring, 
bring 75 cents or a dollar per bushel: while the 
loss by rotting, when proper precautions are taken 
to preserve them, is but comparatively trifling. 
An excellent mode of preserving them, is to pack 
them away in dry sand. The sand should be pre- 
viously well driedin the sun. This mode prevents 
them from rotting one another by contact; the 
sand absorbs all unnecessary moisture from the 


a 


partially excludes the air. Well dried saw dust 
would probably be still better, providing it is pre- 
vented from absorbing moisture by being excluded 
from the air: but it should be of a kind of wood 
which will not injure the flavor of the apples. 

Where this method cannot be adopted, a good 
way to keep them is to spread them in shallow 
bins, (say 5 or 6 inches in depth,) in a dry, cool 
place, where the temperature should be kept as 
nearly as possible a little above freezing. 

The following, according to Kenrick, is a mode 
of preserving apples, almost universally adopted by 
the most experienced in the vicinity of Boston, 
where large quantities of winter fruit are cultivated 
and put up for use. By this mode, we are assured, 
apples under very favorable circumstances, are fre- 
quently preserved in a sound state, or not one in 
Jifty, defective, for a period of seven or eight months. 
“The fruit is suffered to hang on the tree to as 
late a period as possible in October, or till hard 
frosts have loosened the stalk, and they are in im- 
minent danger of being blown down by high 
winds ; such as have already fallen are carefully 
gathered and inspected, and the best put up for 
early winter use. They are carefully gathered 
from the tree by hand, and as carefully laid in bas- 
kets. New, tight, well seasoned flour barrels from 
the bakers, are usually preferred; the baskets 
being filled, are cautiously lowered into the bar- 
rels, and reversed. The barrels being quite filled, 
are gently shaken, and the head is gently pressed 
down to its place and secured. It is observed that 
this pressure never causes them to rot next the 
head, and is necessary, as they are never allowed 
to rattle in removing.—No soft straw or shavings 
are admitted at the etfds, it causes mustiness and 
decay.—They are next carefully placed in wagons 
and removed on the bulge, and laid in courses in a 
cool, airy situation on the north side of buildings 
near the cellar, protected by a covering on the top 
of boards, so placed as to defend them from the 
sun and rain, while the air is not excluded at the 
sides. A chill does not injure them, it is no dis- 
service ;— but when extremely cola weather comes 
on, and they are in imminent danger of being fro- 
zen, whether by night or day, they are carefully 
rolled into a cool, airy, dry cellar, with openings 
on the north side, that the cold air may have free 
access; they are laid in tiers, and the cellar is, in 
due time closed and rendered secure from frost. 
The barrels are never tumbled or placed on the 
head. If fruit is gathered late, and according to 
the above direttions, re-packing is unnecessary, it 
is even ruinous, and should on no account be prac- 
tised till the barrel is opened for use. It has been 
fully tried.” 





A Piea 1n Aspatement.—In one of the Quarter 
Session courts in Tennessee, one Joe Phillips was 
indicted for an assault and battery. The solicitor 
called him to the bar and addressed him thus: “ You 
are indicted for a misdemeanor, and stand charged 
in these words: ‘The jurors, upon their oaths, pre- 
sent that Joe Phillips, late of the county of ’ 
on the 10th day of August 18—, with force and 


an assault did make, with guns, pistols, sw ords, 
dirks, and clubs, with malice aforethought’ ” — 
“Stop, Mr Lawyer,” says Joe, “ there was some- 
thing of it, but you’re making it a deal worse 
than it was.” 
“* Well, how was it Joe ?” says the solicitor. 





fruit and thus lessens the liability of rotting ; and 


«“ Why, I and John met one day on the road, and 


arms, in and upon the body of one John Scroggins | 


pee tT) 


says 1to John, ‘this is a bad day for snakin.— 
Then says he to me, ‘Not very bad neither, for | 
killed one near upon a rod long.” Then says |, 
‘That’s a lie, for there’s nary snake in this country 
half so long’ Then, after a good many such cop. 
pliments passed between us, says John to me, Says 
he, *I doesn’t milk my neighbors’ cows as some 
folks do” And then I hit him a lick with my fist 
on the side of his head, and then we had a re) 
scuffle ; a fair fight; then just so. And we hadn’ 
no gun, nor pistol, nor club, nor dirk, neither ; s» 
you need’nt be talking all that nonsense over ty 
the Court when there’s no such thing ; and Johy 
says he’s willing to fight again, if I’ll let him strike 
first.” 





Apprentices.—When serving your apprentice. 
ship you will have time and opportunity to stock 
your minds with useful knowledge. The only 
way for a young man to prepare himself for future 
usefulness, is to devote himself to study during his 
leisure hours. First, be industrious in your  busi- 
ness—never complain that you have to work ; go 
to it with alacrity and cheerfulness and it will 
become a habit which wil! make you respectei 
and beloved by your master and employer, make 
it your business to see and promote his interest: 
by taking care of his you will learn to take care 
of your own. 

Young menat the present day are too fond of get- 
ting rid of work, they seek for easy and lazy ew- 
ployment, and frequently turn out to be miserable 
vagabonds. You must avoid all wishes to live 
without labor; labor is a blessing instead of 1 
curse—it makes men healthy, it procures then 
food, clothing, and every other. blessing, and _ frees 
them from temptation to be dishonest.—Americun 
Presbyterian. 





Par AstronisHep.—An unfortunate Hibernian, 
ruminating upon the bank of a southern creek, es- 
pied a terrapin pluming itself. “ Och, honey!" 
he exclaimed, solemnly, “that iver I should come 
to Americy to sa a snuff box walk !”’—« Whist,” 
said his wife, “don’t ye be arter making fun of 
the birds !” 








COUNTRY SEAT IN NEWTON, FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers for sale the house in which he now 


resides, with the Barn, Sheds, Garden and about 85 acres of 
land. situated on Nonantum Hill, in Newton, 5 1-2 miles from 
the city. The garden occupies ‘nearly two acres, is Stocke 
with a great variety of fruit tress, and abont 10,000 Antwerp 
Raspberry Vines. ‘Ihe place may be seen and further partic: 
ulars obtained on application at the premises. 


LOT WHEELRIGHT. 
July 16th. 


ALDERNEY STOCK FOR SALE, 
For sale, a full blooded Bull, 3 years old the first of Julr 
next—one Cow, five years old—and a tleifer three years oli. 
The Cows are said to be the richest Milkers of any imported 
For further particulars address L. M. WHEATON, Nortov, 
Mass., or a line left at this office, will meet with prompt 
attention. June 27 





FOR SAt E. 


A Ram and Ewe from the Cape Good Hope. 
| this office. 





Inquire a 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annul 

| payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
| sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
| duction of 50 cents. 
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TUTTLE, DBNNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 BCHOOL STREET... BOSTON, 
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AGRICULTURAL. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 


CARBON IN PLANTS. 

At the late meeting of the British Association 
at Liverpool, Dr Dalton communicated a paper 
«on the Non-decomposition of carbonic acid gas by 
plants.” 

«}Je calculates that in 5000 years the animals 
supposed to live upon the earth would produce but 
001 of carbonic gas, so that the assistance of plants 
to purify our atmosphere is not necessary. By ex- 
periments he found that a hot house does not con- 
tain more or less carbonic acid by night or by day 
than the external air, and the results were the same 
when the experiments were a number of times re- 
peated.””* 

Dr Dalton is a great name in chemical philoso- 
phy, but we think the present system of vegetable 
physiology is too well established to be shaken by 
experiments so liable to fallacy as those mentioned 
above. ‘To account for what is called the Aeration 
of sap in plants, long exercised the skill and inge- 
nuity of philosophers. The first step to its solution 
was made by Dr Priestly, the founder of pneumatic 
chemistry ; to Sennebier we are indebted for the 
observation, that the presence of carbonic acid is 
required for the disengagement of oxygen gas du- 
ring the day by the leaves of plants and that the 
oxygen is derived from the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid by plants has been fully established by 
the researches of Woodhouse of Pennsylvania, 
Saussure and Palmer. The most satisfactory de- 
monstration of this fact, however, was the following 
experiment by De Candolle : 


«Two glass jars were inverted over the same 
water bath; the one filled with carbonic acid gas, 
the other with water, containing a thrifty sprig of 
mint; the jars communicating below by means of 
the water bath, on the surface of which oil was 
poured, so as to intercept all communication be- 
tween the water and the atmosphere. The sprig 
of mint was exposed to the light of the sun for 
twelve days consecutively ; at the end of each day 
the carbonic acid was seen to diminish in quantity, 
the water rising in the jar to supply the place of 
what was lost, and at the same time the plant ex- 
haled a quantity of oxygen exactly equal to that of 
the carbonic acid that had disappeared. A similar 
sprig of mint, placed in a jar of the same size full 
of distilled water, but without having access as 
before to carbonic acid, gave out no oxygen, and 
soon perished. In another experiment with the 
same apparatus as at first, oxygen gas was substi- 
tuted in the first jar instead of carbonic acid gas, 
and no gas was disengaged in the jar, which con- 
tained the sprig of mint. It is evident, therefore, 
that the oxygen gas obtained from the mint in ite 
first experiment, was derived from the decomposi- 
tion, by the leaves of the mint, of the carbonic 








*London Atheneum, No. 519. 


acid, which the plant had absorbed from the wa- | 
ter.’”* 

This experiment, which has been repeated fre- | 
quently since and with every variation, is conclu- 
sive as to the decomposition of carbonic gas, and | 
directly opposed to the conclusion of Dr Dalton.— | 

Dr D. may be right as to the quantity of this | 
gas produced by animals, though it is evidently 
only an approximation to the truth in such a case | 
can be made by calculation: but that plants do 
decompose carbonic gas we think does not admit 
of a doubt, and we further believe that in this way 
most of the carbon appropriated by plants, and 
which constitutes so large a portion of their struc- 
ture is obtained in this way. When one considers 
the structure of a hot house, the manner in which 
it is supplied with external air, and the consequent 
continual change of the atmosphere in such a build- 
ing, it would have been more surprising had a dif- 
ference existed between the internal and external 
air, than that no such difference was discovered by 
Dr Dalton. 

That the carbon obtained by the decomposition 
of carbonic gas is retained by the plant is proved 
by a beautiful series of experiments conducted by 
Saussure the younger, who found that this process 
is attended with a sensible increase in the quantity 
of carbon, which the plant had previously contained. 
He further discovered that it is in the green sub- 
stances of the leaves alone that this process is 
conducted ; a process which from its strong analo- 
gy to a similar function in animals, may be con- 
sidered as the respiration of vegetables. It takes 
place only in the living plants, for if a leaf be 
bruised so as to destroy its organization, and injure 
its vitality, its substance is no longer capable of 
decomposing carbonic acid under the influence of 
the sun, or of absorbing oxygen in the dark, 

The respiration of man and animals appears to 
be for the purpose of obtaining oxygen; and this is 
accomplished by the decomposition of the air in 
the lungs, the oxygen being retained, while the 
carbonic gas is rejected. In plants, however, the 
food of which consists mostly of carbon, the object 
of respiration appears to be, to retain the carbon 
gained by decomposition, while the oxygen is 
mostly rejected. It is clear therefore, that the 
atmosphere is continually receiving from the vege- 
table kingdom a large accession of oxygen, and is 
at the same time freed from an equal portion of 
carbonic acid gas, both of which effects tend to its 
purification, and its remaining adapted to the re- 
spiration of animals. Nearly the whole of the car- 
bon aotumulated by vegetables, is so much taken) 
from the atmosphere, which is the primary source 
from which they derive that essential aliment. 


The power of absorbing and retaining carbon | 
possessed by plants, depends on their vital power | 
or irritability ; hence the advantage of manures, of | 
lime, gypsum, &c. The quantity of these substan- 


ces taken up by the plants themselves is small, but | 














*Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology. . 


the quantity of carbon appropriated is rapidly in- 
creased, and hence the vigorous growth of the 
plant. This effect may be as clearly seen where 
gypsum is applied to clover, as perhaps in any other 
case; and here the growth is not because the gyp- 
sum itself goes into the circulation and substance 
of the plant in any considerable quantity, but be- 
cause the power of appropriating carbon is in- 
creased by the additional circulation or irritable’ 
energy of the plant. When it is remembered that 
carbon is the base of most nutritive eubstances, 
and that this: is in most cases, in the first place 
drawn from the air by plants, the decomposition of” 
carbonic gas by vegetables cannot be viewed oth- 
erwise than as a most wonderful proof of divine 
wisdom and design in providing for the health and 
nourishment of plants and animals. 





DEMONSTRABLE 


WEIGHT OF 


FACTS. 
CREAM AND MILK. 

In No. 24 of the Farmer, we published a com- 
munication from “Truth” in which he thinks we 
must have been mistaken in the experiment pub- 
lished in a former paper, with regard to the spe- 
cific gravity of cream and milk, and requested a 
new experiment should be made, We have not 
had an opportunity to comply with his request un- 
til recently, but have now done it with a great deal 
of care and accuracy. Our cow goes upon the 
common, and usually we give her a few potato tops 
or corn stalks, night and morning. She gives about 
ten quarts of milk per day. The milk with which 
the experiment was made, was milked at night and 
strained into a tin pan. It was set in a cool situa- 
tion and the cover but partially laid over it, in or- 
der to let it cool. The next morning the cover 
was placed entirely over it and in this condition it 
set 37 hours. The cover was then removed and 
the cream taken off as carefully as possible into a 
glass tumbler. Then all remaining particles of 
cream, which could not be so perfectly separated 
from the milk, were taken off and a portion of the 
milk put into another tumbler, and. both were taken 
to an accurate balance and weighed very carefully, 
and a via! which will hold 1000 grains of distilled 
water, when filled with the cream, weighed 978 
grains and when filled with skimmed milk it 
weighed 1,032 grains. A portion of new milk from 
the same cow was found to weigh 1,025 grains, 
showing a difference of 54 grains in the specific 
gravity of cream and skimmed milk, and a differ- 
ence of 47 grains between cream and new milk. 
Or that cream is 5 per cent. lighter than milk. 

This experiment was made with more accuracy 
and care than the former, and shows a greater dif- 
ference, which proves most conclusively the posi- 
tion taken, that cream is lighter than milk. Altho’ 
there is a difference in the weight of milk from 
different cows, and there will probably be a differ- 
ence in the specific gravity of different parcels of 


_milk and cream; but the principle we hold to and 


have proved, is no new one. It has been estab- 
lished by the best Chemists for years, and when 


” 


~ 
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we advanced it, we did not suppose and did not 
even presume, that any one else would think we 
were advancing any new theory. 

Turner, in his elements of Chemistry says, milk 
carefully deprived of its cream, has a specific grav- 


ity of 1,033 and 1,000 parts of it are thus constitu- | 


ted water 948,75 caceous matter with a trace of 
butter 28; sugar of milk 35; muriate and phos- 
phate 1,95; lactic acid, acetate of potassa, and a 
trace of lactate of iron 6, and earthy phosphates 
0.3. Subtracting the caceous matter, the remain- 
ing substance constitutes whey. 

He states the specific gravity of cream to be 
1024 and 100 parts of it to consist of butter 4.5, ca- 
ceous matter 3.5, and whey %2. By agitation, as 
in the process of churning, the butter assumes a 
solid form and is thus obtained in a separate state. 
During the operation there is an increase of tem- 
perature amounting to about 3 or 4 degrees, oxygen 
gas is absorbed, and an acid is generated ; but the 
absorption of oxygen cannot be an essential part 
of the process, since butter may be obtained by 
churning, even when atmospheric air is entirely ex- 
cluded.—.Maine Farmer. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
UP EAST versus DOWN EAST. 

We never yet understood the reason why the re- 
gion hereabouts should be called “ down East.” 
Is it because it is nearer to sunrise that the regions 
farther west? Certainly that should not give it 
the cognomen by which it is so commonly known. 
When the sun is setting, it is usually said the sun 
is going down, Surely, then, it would be more 
proper to say down West, than down East. 

We therefore contend that the term should be 
changed, and Up East be used instead of Down 

‘ast.—There are divers other reasons why that 
appellation should be used by our sister New-Eng- 
land States, a few of which we will mention. And 
first—we are the largest in point of extent of ter- 
ritory. If examined in that point of view, the 
others must look up to us, something as the mouse 
looks up to the elephant, and surely it would sound 
rather odd to hear Mr Mouse say, I am going down 
upon the Elephant. In the next place, we have 
more lumber than all the rest of New England. 
There is no mistake but that they must look up to 
us in that line of business. We are certainly up 
East in that respect. Again, we have more gran- 
ite than all New England besides, so that here 
again we must be looked up to for a supply of that 
valuable article. Again we have more lime than 
all the rest of New England, and they have long 
been in the habit, especially in the maritime ports, 
of looking up to us for that article. Again, we 
have more slate than all the rest of New England 
—and the day is not far distant when those who 
want this article, will look up to us for it, with the 
same solicitude that they do for the others. We 
have also long been in the habit of sending out 
immense herds of beef cattle and horses—and it 
is well known that Old Massachusetts, at least, has 
habitually looked up to us for this kind of stock : 
and that her drovers come up to us for their sup- 
ply of cattle every fall, as regularly as the falls 
come round. Another reason is, we are beginning 
to “ look up” ourselves, 


Our agriculture is improving. Our farmers are 
rousing up their energies and intellects; they are 


forest; they are breaking up their fallow ground, 


in the calling of a Farmer. Every thing is up- 


ward ; itis no longer down East. 


did Fair, which was held last week. 
are waking each other up and doing. 


They, too, 
They are 


are every year introducing new inventions, and giv- 
ing up old ones for better. 


should the old phrase “ down East” be used? We 
move, Sir, that it be changed to Up East, and call 
for the yeas and nays. 





ON COWS. 

Mr Eprror,—Permit me to intimate that I be- 
lieve that we farmers have not paid attention 
enough to the properties of our cows. 

I, for one, have noticed the following failings or 
bad properties in cows. 

1. One gives poor, or skimmed milk, or what is 
little better. 

2. Another gives very little of it. 

3. So hard to milk, that the milk is worth little 
if any more than the labor of milking. 

4. So easy to part with her milk, that she scat- 
ters it wherever she is found, in a few hours after 
milking. 

5». The milk comes from one side of the end of 
the teat, and spatters all around. 

6. Gives milk from less than four teats. 

7. Often gargetty and unhealthy. 

& A miserable feeder—will eat nothing but 
the best. 

9. Breachy—jumps and breaks down fences. 

10. She will kick one over when near her or 
attempting to milk her. 

11. So cross to other stock as to render it dan- 
gerous to leave her with them. 

12. A great rawny built creature ; made, it 
would seem, to eat much more than she earns—or 
more than her milk is worth. 

13. Teats so small that it is difficult to milk 
her. 

14, 
calf. 

15. 
calving. 

Hence, if we wish to purchase a cow, we should 
always do it of a person of truth,—one who will 
charge a fair price fora cow which he says has 
none of the before-named failings. Such a cow, 
of suitable age, we need not fear of giving too 
high a price for; instead of this, most cows are 
sold because they have some of the failings I have 


Goes dry nearly half the time while with 


Fails to discharge what is necessary after 


The Mechan-' 
*\ics, too, are looking up. They have got up a splen- 
calling upon one another to be up and doing. They | 


ivery thing begins to | 
be upwarp, and no longer downward, Why, then, | 





aE 
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they are putting up new houses; they are filling | 


up their store houses and granaries with bread; 
they are bringing up their children to take a pride | 


PROVEMENT. 


From the Indiana Farmer. 


| It is by comparison that we estimate the yalye 
and qualities of things. If our stock of cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs are as good as those in oy; 
neighborhood or as any that may have been no. 
ticed, we call them good. We have good crops of 
corn, and grain of al] kinds, if we see no better. 
and a good or poor farm by the same comparison, 
But when we extend our researches a little beyond 
our own precincts, we often find that what we haye 
been accustomed to call good or poor, will not be 
applicable in the same sense that we have hereto. 
fore viewed the terms, and a different standard js 
necessary. Some, after visiting Rocky river, or 
Black Hawk country, come home with different 
ideas of the auality of soils and look upon their 
heretofore good farms, with an eye of indifference, 
and naught will do but to sell off and commence 
anew in the wilds of the farthest west. They are 
highly delighted with the rich prairie country, and 
dwell largely on the advantages untold. They are 
too often partial in their comparisons, and forget 
that the soil of their farms is susceptible of great 
improvement, and that they possess many comforts 
and privileges at home, that they must for a long 
time be deprived of in their new location. Such 
perhaps had better migrate, and leave their im- 
provements to be occupied by those better able to 
appreciate their value, and with minds imbued with 
the spirit necessary to a further improvement. 

Such persons extend their comparisons for a 
different object. They see and hear of a land 
more productive than their own, without that itch- 
ing desire tu pull up stakes and make many sacri 
fices for the purpose of occupying it; knowing full 
well that all cannot abide in one place, they feel 
satisfied with their location, put themselves about 
improving their own soil with the means they pos- 
sess—and they will soo find they need not go 
from home to look for the standard of excellence, 
for they have it on their own premises. 

Because a man has a farm inferior to his neigh- 
bors, or that some distant place is better than the 
land in his vicinity, we conceive to be no reason 
for him to change his location, if he is otherwise 
suited, Various motives and causes often make it 
proper to change, but when a man is fully deter- 
termined to make the best of his situation, and set 
about improving bis soil, improving his crops, im- 
proving his stock: he at the same time is improv- 
ing his mind; and his children are not forgotten: 
for imprevement is his motto, and is adhered to, in 
all the various departments of his hoiusehold—he 





named, and of course are only fit for beef; and} 


will generally find it as profitable to remain at 


|home, and enjoy the comforts of an older settle- 
| ment. 


We hardly thought of lecturing on emigration 


the sooner they are in the beef barrel, the better,; Wen we commenced this article, but wished to 


—as beef now bears a good price. 

Some of the failings I have mentioned, may, it 
is true, be borne with for a time, until we can get 
a cow as clear of them as may be. 

I only add that we keep cows with some of the 
worst failings named,—such as giving poor milk, 
—and do not even know it, having never placed 
the milk by itself, to test it. 

Size is not to be regarded much, merely for a 
milch cow ; although a large one may be better to 
breed oxen from. C. 





brushing up their farms; they are clearing up the | —Maine Far. 


of the improvements of older settlements. 


Crop to the soil. 


|impress on the minds of our farmers the importance 


of improving their farms, and their system of farm- 
ing. 

A pretty uniform system is adopted in new set- 
tlements and for aught we know as good as any, 
but after a considerable portion of the farm becomes 
cleared it is time to look toward the introduction 
We are 
favored with varieties of soil, adapted to the raising 
of different articles of produce, and in order to farm 
it profitably, we must as far as possible suit tlie 
Wherever the soil will admit of 
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IM. lt, a rotation of crops is desirable, and on almost | opening to the south. Their food, water and lime | lighted, ten feet by five, partitioned from any stable 
every farm a portion of the land can be profitably | were placed on shelves convenient for them, with or other out-house, is sufficient for the dozen fowls, 
occupied in this way ; but much of the land through | warm nests and chalk nest-eggs in plenty. These | with their roosting place, nests and feeding troughs. 
the central parts of our state is much better adapted | hens continued to lay eggs through the winter.) At the proper season, viz. in the spring of the 

ilue to growing grass than grain; and on such land it| From these eleven hens I received an average of year, five or six hens will hatch at the same time, 
ttle, would be improper to make the raising of corn and | six eggs daily during the winter; and whenever | and the fifty or sixty chickens given to one hen, 
our fattening of hogs the main business. Here the|any of them was disposed to set, viz. as soon as Two hens will take care of LOO chickens well 
No. raising and keeping of cattle will be more profita-| she began to cluck, she was separated from the | enough, until they begin to climb their little stick 
sof [. ble. Again on the dry and rich soil of the river) others by a grated partition, and her apartment |roosts; they should then be separated from the 
er: [EP bottoms, corn is the most appropriate crop with a | darkened; these cluckers were well attended and | hens entirely ; they will wander less, and do better 
son, : rotation of other grains. By a little observation, a | well fed; they could see and partially associate away from the fowls. I have often kept the chick- 
ond : farmer will discover the most profitable course of | through their grates with the other fowls, and as|ens in my garden; they keep the May bags and 
ave [EP culture, and on lands adapted to the purpose he | soon as any one of these prisoners began to sing, other insects away from the vines, &c. 
tbe FE ought not to remain contented with smaller crops she was liberated, and would very soon lay eggs.| In cases of confining fowls in summer, it should 
eto. [Ethan are obtained in older settlements on inferior | It is a pleasant recreation to feed and tend a bevy | be remembered that a ground room should be chos- 
dis [~~ soil.. +“ What has been done can be done again” of laying hens; they may be tamed so as to follow | en: or it will do just as well to set into their pen 
or $ is aremark frequently made, and we see no reason | the children, and will lay in any box. boxes of dried sand or kilndried, well pulverized 
ent ‘ why a farmer who has good corn land should be } Egg shells contain lime, and in winter, when the earth, for them to wallow in, in warm weather,— 
1eir JB satisfied with fifty bushels to the acre when one | earth is bound with frost or covered with snow, if Con. Courant. 

ice, ' hundred can be obtained. We have seen the land | }jne js not provided for them, they will not lay, or, ee Pee re 

nce - and the stalks, from which one hundred and twen-  j¢ they do, the eves must of necessity be without; APPROVED METHOD OF MAKING GOOD 

are i tyseven and a half bushels of shelled corn were | choljs. Old vubbich lime, from old cuimneys and CIDER. 

ind J taken from the acre, and in several instances over | ,}q buildings, is proper, and only needs to be brok-|_ Mr Anderson, a gentleman in England, famed 

are one hundred and fifty have been obtained, in the ey for them. They will often attempt to swallow | for good cider, gives the following account of his 

get state of New York. It was by manuring and su- | pieces of lime plaster as large as walnuts. method of making it: 

eat perior cultivation that it was done. Letus bestow) | have often heard it said that wheat is the best} “I should first tell you that my orchards are 

orts the same care and much larger crops than we NoW | grain for them, but I doubt it; they will sing over | upon a clay soil, which I think conduces much to 

ong get, will be the result. Just so with stock, and | [ndian corn with more animation than over any | the goodness of my cider. I will be short in my 
ich every production of the farm. ; other graln. The singing hen will certainly lay | practical account, making but few observations, and 

im- Much land that is now unfit for grain by proper egas, if she finds all things agreeable to her; but | leave the curious to draw speculative refleetions on 

> to draining may be made excellent for the purpose. | the hen is much a prude, as watchful as a weasel, | it. I permit my fruit to remain on the trees till a 

‘ith When a farmer is fully resolved to make every | and as fastidious as a hypocrite ; she must, she | great part falls by ripeness; then gently shaking 
improvement in his power, he will find many ways | wi}] have secrecy and mystery about her nest; all | the trees, take in the apples in dry weather, laying 

ra of doing it he had not before thonght of. One of| eves but her own must be averted ; follow her or|them in heaps of equal ripeness in a loft over my 

und the ost important considerations will be the sav- | watch her, and she will forsake her nest, and stop | press. There they remain until they have perspired, 
ch- ing of manual labor, for which purpose machines | jaying; she is best pleased with a box covered at | and that perspiration ceases. As soon as conveni- 
ri of various kinds are in use in the east; some of | top, with a beckside aperture for light, and a side | ent afterward, I grind my apples and press out the 

‘ull which will soon be introduced among us, | door by which she can escape unseen. juice ; if it casts a pale color, I suffer the pulp to 

eel When one or more individuals in a neighborhood | <A farmer may keep an hundred fowls in his barn, | stand twelve or twentyfour hours, which will height- 

out ure fully impressed with the necessity, anda desire | ray suffer them to trample upon and destroy his|en the color of the juice. As soon as it is ex- 
0s- ‘or improving their farms, their example will have |mows of wheat and other grains, and still have pressed, I pour it into vats through a sieve, where 
go avery beneficial influence. The standard of ex- | fewer eggs than the cottager who keeps a single | it remains about two days according to the state of 
ce, ccYence will be raised, and others will follow their | dozen, who provides secret nests, chalk eggs, | the weather and the nature of the apple—the long- 

exumple. Many who are trudging along in their half pounded brick, plenty of Indian corn, lime, water est when frosty or cool weather—till a thick head 
th- me.gures, would not rest satisfied with their imper- | and gravel, for them ; and who takes care that his|of scum rises upon it. Then I draw off a little 
the fect and unprofitable system, when they saw their jens are not disturbed about their nests. Three | into a glass to see if it is fine, and as soon as I catch 
on neighbors enjoying superior comfort, and realizing | chalk eggs in a nest are better than a single nest | it so, I rack it off without delay into open vats, or 
ise greatey profits, in consequence of the improvements egg, and large eggs please them; I have often | into hogsheads. If the juice is racked into vessels 
> it they Lave adopted. Much good will result from! smiled to see them fondle round and lay into a| larger at top than the bottom, and I rack it off as 
er- the sp rit of improvement when it becomes general. nest of geese eggs, Pullets will commence laying soon as fine, I need not take off the head or scum, 
set Roads will be vastly improved. Schools will be} partier in life whee nests and eggs are plenty, and | as it will not mix with the cider; but if the cask 

m- better, supported, and the minds of the people bet-| where other hens are cackling anand them. is straight, or I have neglected to draw it off until 

IV- : ter irformed ; and may we not reasonably suppose A dozen dunghill fowls, shut up away from other! it begins to come foul again, I find I do best to 

mn; their morals will be improved. means of obtaining food, will require something | take off the head with a wooden skimmer and then 

In more than a quart of Indian corn a day ; T think draw off as soon as possible, Whenever the brown 

he EGGS AND POULTRY. fifteen bushels a year a fair provision for them. | head begins to open in the middle, or elsewhere, 
at é But more or less, let them always have enough by and a witness appears at the openings, I am certain 
le- Among all nations, and throughout all grades of them; and after they have become habituated to| it is time to draw off; but I find from experience, 

rs eees have been a favorite food. But in all | find enough at all times a plenty in their little | that the surest token is to observe its state by 
on our cities and particularly in winter, they are held | manger, they take but a few kernels at a time,| What is drawn off in a glass, and this method should 
to at such prices that few families can afford ler, except just before retiring to roost, when they will | be closely attended to. I have drawn a glass of 
ce them at all; and ‘oven those who are = coy Ce take nearly a spoon-full into their crops; but just cider out of a vat at eight o’clock, foul; another at 
— — consider them too expensive for com- |.) cure as their provision comes to them scanted or | ten, fine, almost candle bright, without any appear- 

was _ ; . |irregularly, so surely they will raven up a whole | ance of the heads opening, as above observed; at 
2t- There is no need of this. Every family or) crop full at a time, and will stop laying. eleven, it was growing foul fast, without high winds, 
1; nearly every family, can, with very little trouble, A single dozen fowls, properly attended, will | or any extraordinary event that I could perceive, to 
es have eggs in plenty during the whole year; and of | fyrnish a family with more than 2,000 eggs in a| occasion it. If then drawn off into open vessels, a 
on all the animals domesticated for the use of man, year, and 100 full grown chickens for fall and win-| fresh head may arise in twentyfour hours, then it 
re the common dunghill fowl is capable of yielding | ter stores. The expense of feeding the dozen| may be racked into a close hogshead, or other re- 
ng the greatest possible profit to the owner. fowls will not amount to eighteen bushels of Indian | ceiver, where it will begin to ferment after a day 
rm In the month of November, I put apart eleven} corn, They may be kept in cities as well as in| or two, according to circumstances; I then permit 
he hens and cock, gave them a small chamber in a| the country, and will do as well shut up “the year | it to ferment three or four days, (never exceeding 

of wood-house, defended from storms, and with an! round as to run at large ; and a grated room, well!« week for the hardest fruit,) then I fumigate a 
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clean sweet hentheed w with mate die of coarse cloth | 
dipped in melted brimstone, and rack off my cider 
into the cask as quick as possible. If the fermenta- 
tion still on, | give it one more racking in 
this way, and cover the bung with a tile, until I am 
sure the fermentation ceased; [ then bung_ 
close for the winter. 
Remarks,—The most important parts of this | 
method of making good cider, are, 
The time and manner of gathering the fruit. 
The care and attention in sorting it, in separ- 
ating the hard from the mellow. 
. The rackings which separate the liquor from 
the lees, or fine pomace, which causes the fermen- , 
tation.” — Yankee Farmer. 
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PRESERVING GRAPES. 


I last year made a little experiment in preserv- 
ing grapes on the vine, which I am induced to make 
public from its success, hoping it may be of service | 
to others who wish to have this fine fruit both in| - 
season and out of season. ‘To aimost every one it | 
is known that there are many kinds of grapes that | 
will remain sound on the vine for a long time, if | 
they are not destroyed by birds or wasps. To} 
prevent this, [ have several small bags made, of | 
proper size to contain one or more clusters of grapes. 
(where they may be contiguous,) from some old | 
musquito netting, which was otherwise useless. | 
When the fruit was ripe, | drew them over the 
finest bunches and tied them tight around the | 
stem. From the season being somewhat wet, I 
was under the apprehension they might rot, and 
from time to time gathered some: but I never 
found one rotten grape. The last ] gathered was 
on the morning of the first frost, last autumn ; 
which I think was on the 20th November. They 
were all of the finest flavor possible, and almost as 
transparent as glass. 

The experiment I tried on the Warrenton grape 
only. But I have no doubt it would succeed as 
well with the Bland Madeira, Catawba, Isabella, 
and every other variety of native grapes. Any 
material will answer for bags that will admit a 
circulation of air.—S. Rose.—Farmer’s Manual. 





A Muuuerry Fever has been raging for a few 
days past with great virulence in this town ona 
vicinity. It is not quite local in its origin, although 
premonitory symptoms have been seen here for 
some months past. The immediate cause of its 
outbreaking, however, was the arrival of a gentle- 
man from Philadelphia, who was highly impreg- 
nated with the disease. Communicating with other 
persons préviously disposed to receive it, like the 
contact of flint and steel, the disease, in its fierce 
state, at once was struck into existence. The 
symptoms, like the “ Eastern Land Fever,” are 
much the same with each individual infected. The 
tongue becomes oily and grows supple and wags 
vague and unmercifally, Its lucubrations are en- 
tirely of a vegetable kind, and the patient is heard 
to expatiate largely on the subject of Silk Worms 
and Mulberry Trees. “ Morus Multicaulis,” an un- 
intelligible sound, is forever running, like water, 
from the tip end of the tongue. What is curious, 
the young, old, and middle aged of the masculine 
gender, (it has not yet seized the tender sex) are 
equally infected, and each take it easily in the na- 
tural way. It operates somewhat like a certain 
kind of gas when inhaled, making the head swim 
and the mind visionary, and the imagination full of 





| adopted, 


beautiful images—at once creating a desire for 
rapid locomotion about the country. Various re- 
medies have been prescribed, such as soothing 
drinks and cooling appliances, but they don’t avail. 
Extensive acquisitions in the mulberry line have 


been thought good, but this only aggravates rather | 
(than checks the disease; 


demic “ grows by what it feeds on.” 


Morus Multicaulis trees continue to be in great | 


demand in this vicinity. Applications from New 


York, Philadelphia, and as far South as Virginia, | 


The | 


arrive here daily after Morus Multicaulis trees. 
prices range from 25 to 50 cents the tree, in pro- 
portion to its age and size. 


ward, 
lature of Pennsylvania for Raw Silk and Cocoons, 


‘it is said, have given this impulse to the sale of the 
The Canton and Alpine, in many respects, | 


tree. 
however, is its superior. That tree is not the rage 
yet, but it will enhance in value, with the Multi- 
caulis.x—.Vorthampton Courier. 





WHEN I8 THE BEST TIME TO PLoveH ? —In 
;a late number of your paper you copied an article 
‘from the “ Maine Farmer” with the above interro- 
gation ; and which, as therein stated, is a question 
of no small importanee.—But the writer makes one 
adoussion, which as a general rule should not be 
viz. that “ farmers should embrace the 
opportunity when their leisure time allow.” It is 


| 
| 
; . . 
| true the proper time for ploughing depends in some 
! 


measure on the condition of your land. The ques- 
tion will arise—is your land in sward or tillage ? 
Is the soil silicious or argillaceous? If your land 
is in sward and you intend it for corn, potatoes or 
any autumnal ripening crops, the best time to plough 
it is in the spring, a few days before you put in 
your seed. Draw out your fresh unfermented ma- 
nure, spread it on the sward and immediately plough 
it under; by this process you save all your ma- 
nure and much labor; for by this time the grass 
begins to show itself, and on good soil indicates 
vigorods vegetation, which turned under at this 
season of the year, the vegetable matter covered 
with the soil in its green and succulent state, com- 
bined with the manure readily undergoes fermen- 
tation and forms a most fertilizing substance for 
the crop. Asa general rule (and one to which I 
know of no exceptions) plough no sward lands in 
the fall, but always in the spring just before you 
are ready to put in your seed. But if your soil is 
argillaceous and in tillage, plough in the spring, 
summer, fall or winter, “when your leisure time 
will allow ;” only be sure to plough in the fall, that 
the frosts of winter may pulverize it—plough it 
again in the spring that the influences of the sun 
and atmosphere may warm and invigorate it for the 
succeeding crops.— } ‘ankee Farmer. C. 
Mattakees, Plymouth Co., Jan. 1838. 





Friour.—Every body is astonished at the high 
price of wheat flour at this time—9,50 in New 
York, and $10,25 to 10,50 here. There is no other 
way to account for it, but the management of the 
speculators. It is agreed on all hands, that take 
the country through, there is a better crop of wheat, 
rye and corn, than has been known for at least 
three years. Advices from Europe, by the Great 
Western, arrived at New York on Tuesday, in- 
form us, that the crops there, turn out much better 
than was expected; that on the whole, the grain 


for, like live, this epi- | 


Those who have been | 
| cultivating this mulberry, will now reap a rich re- 
The liberal premiums offered by the legis- | 


SuTree mss t TO beads NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





|crops are good. In eager the crops are the best 
‘that have been known for some years. The prin. 
cipal flour speculator in New York, is a Mr Hart, 
:a leader of the loco foco party in that city. If he 
and his confederates in business, must speculate, 
we hope the y will choose the luxuries rather than 
the necessaries of life. The latest New York 
prices for rye was $1,12 1-2—for corn $1. 





To all poor people and lovers of good living.— 
One pound of well cooked white beans will go as 
| far to support strength of body as three pounds of 
beef steak. The one will cost six cents, the other 
three or four shillings. 

One loaf of good home baked bread will feed 
/ you as long as a leg of mutton, and an Irish potato 
is better for you than a pound of pork. The Edi- 
tor is requested to republish the following list of 
aliments, that you may see the relative value and 
expense of different articles of human subsistence, 
It is as follows : 


100 lbs. Wheat contains 85 lbs. nutritious matter, 
6 Rice R80 
Barley 83 
Beans 89 to 92 
Peas 93 
Lentils 94 
Meat (average) 35 
Potatoes 26 
Beets 14 
Carrots 10 
Cabbage, 7 
Greens 
Turnips 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 
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Thorburn’s Dahlias.—-The most brilliant and 
beautiful exhibition of nature’s purest gems that 
we ever beheld, was at our friend and neighbor's 
seat at Hallett’s cove. Some twenty-five hundred 
plants of the dahlia, of every hue and shade, pre- 
sented themselves to the eager gaze of the true 
epicurean. We understand that Mr Thorborn will 
show off a great portion, if not all, of these splen- 
did flowers at his depot in John street during this 
week. If the ladies of our city would enjoy a rich 
treat when it is offered them, they will run down 
and see Lawrie Todd and all the young Thorburns, 
who will be ready on that occasion to pay them as 
usual all respect and attention; and we can read- 
ily assure them that they may live a hundred years, 
and never see the like of this exhibition again— 
MV. Y. Sunday Morning News. 





Grinp your ProvenpER.—-Those who have 
much provender to give to their cattle, or hogs, will 
find themselves to be gainers by grinding their 
grain, be it oats, barley or corn. One reason of 
this undoubtedly is, that as it is deprived of the ex- 
ternal coating, which was given it by nature to 
defend it from external operations, the gastric and 
other juices, which are necessary to be incorpora- 
ted with the food in digestion, can have more com- 
plete and thorough access to it, and consequently 
more of the nutritive matter will be converted into 
chyle, and be more perfectly assimilated with the 
animal system. Soue who have used provender 
both ways and marked carefully the results, do not 
hesitate to say that the ground is twice as good, or 
will produce twice the amount of nourishment and 
fat, that the unground will.—Maine Fa: mer. 








